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F. A. Lemke 





OUR OWN WHO'S WHO 


r A. LEMKE, general manager of the Humphrey Company Divi- 

© sion of the Ruud Manufacturing Company, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, has been a prominent figure in the gas industry for many years. He 
was born in Mendon, Michigan, and attended public schools in Kala- 
mazoo, after which he spent one year in the wholesale grain business. 
In October, 1898, he became associated with H. S. Humphrey, head of 
what then was known as the Humphrey Manufacturing and Plating 
Company, the corporate name later being changed to Humphrey Com- 
pany. In 1913, the Humphrey Company and the Ruud Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh, Penna., consolidated, but, until recently, both 
organizations continued as separate manufacturing and distributing 
units. Having devoted practically his entire business life to the 
Humphrey Company, Mr. Lemke advanced steadily until he became 
general manager of that concern. He is a director and member of the 
managing committee of the Ruud Company and president of the Ruud- 
Humphrey Water Heater Company of Texas. For a long while, Mr. 
Lemke has been active in work of the American Gas Association, being 
a former chairman of the Managing Committee, Manufacturers Section, 
and now is serving as a member of the Board of Directors. 
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Mr. Paige Pays Tribute 
To British Technicians 


RIBUTE to the 

work of British 
technicians was paid 
by Clifford E. Paige, 
president of the 
American Gas Asso- 
ciation and vice-presi- 
dent of The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company, 
in an address deliv- 
ered before the first 
International Gas 
Conference, held at 
London, England, 
June 3. The sessions 
were attended by del- 
egates from all parts of Great Britain 
and from about ten other countries. 
Alexander Forward, managing direc- 
tor of the American Gas Association, 
also was among the American repre- 
sentatives. 

“Your technicians,” Mr. Paige told 
his audience, ‘have contributed much 
to the progress the industry has made 
in production methods, particularly 
with regard to the highly successful 
research work in the fundamentals of 
production at both high and low tem- 
perature, also in connection with the 
application of mechanical equipment 
to the operation of carburetted water 
gas units, and the dehydration of gas 
for distribution, to say nothing of the 
splendid utilization research work 
which you have accomplished.” 

Another outstanding and continu- 
ing achievement, continued Mr. Paige, 
was the progress made in combating 
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A. G. A. President 
Presented to Royalty 


HILE in London, last 

month, to attend the 
first International Gas Con- 
ference, Clifford E. Paige, 
president of the American 
Gas Association, was pre- 
sented to the Prince of 
Wales at a luncheon, and 
later was invited to Bucking- 
ham Palace, where he also 
was presented to King 
George. 


the ever-present problem of smoke 
abatement, as a result of the devoted 
attention given to this subject by the 
gas industry in Great Britain, in the 
interests of public health and hap- 
piness. It is a problem that Ameri- 
cans are facing in many of our larger 
cities, and the results of British re- 
search and the literature that has 
been prepared, are proving of great 
help in the United States. 

Mr. Paige’s address, in full, is printed 
elsewhere in this issue of the AMERI- 
CAN GAS ASSOCIATION MONTHLY 

A dinner to the representatives from 
overseas who attended the Interna- 
tional Gas Conference and the sixty- 
eighth annual general meeting of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers was given 
by the president of the institution at 
Grosvenor House on the evening of 
June 3. Harotp E. Copp, president, 
was in the chair. 





The following re- 
ply to a loyal message 
was received, signed 
by the private secre- 
tary to the King:— 


“The King sin- 
cerely thanks the 
members of the In- 
stitution of Gas En- 
gineers and the rep- 
resentatives from 
overseas assembled 
at the first Interna- 
tional Gas Confer- 
ence for their kind 
and loyal congratu- 
lations on his Majesty's birthday.” 


Acme—P. & A. 
Prince of Wales 


The toast of “Our Guests,’ sub- 
mitted by the chairman, was ac- 
knowledged by Mr. Fritz EscHER 
(Switzerland), president of the Inter- 
national Gas Union; Mr. Paice, Dr. 
H. ScHuTTE, German Association of 
Gas and Water Engineers, A. Bari, 
Technical Gas Association of France; 
and G. H. HUuLTMAN, president, 
Swedish Gas Association. 

Mr. Paige was among the company 
present at a dinner at the Dorchester 
Hotel, given by the London Commit- 
tee of the British Trade Exhibition at 
Buenos Aires to His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales. He was the 
guest of Sir Francis Goodenough, and 
had the honor of being presented to 
the Prince, and the gratification of 
being engaged in conversation for 


(Continued om page 288) 
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Major Forward’s Address 


DDRESSING the First In- 

ternational Gas Confer- 
ence, at London, England, 
June 3, Alexander Forward, 
managing director of the 
Amercan Gas Association, was 
quoted by the London “Gas 
Journal” as follows: 

“The American Gas Associa- 
tion can be more ably and 
technically represented by our 
President, Mr. Paige, and will 
be so represented on your 
programme later, but it re- 
mains for me to express our 
appreciation of the opportunity of at- 
tending your meeting and partaking of 
your hospitality. Over here we can see 
many things and hear many things that 
are new to us, and we can perhaps enjoy 
some things that we cannot enjoy in our 
own country. (Laughter.) It is a very 
great pleasure to us to receive visits from 
time to time from members of your or- 
ganization and of others abroad, and we 
are always glad to see them at the Ameri- 
can Gas Association offices and to do any- 
thing in our power to help them in pre- 
senting such information and contacts as 
they may desire. We learn a great deal 
from them, and we are happy to have 
them come and see us. Therefore, in a 
sense we are now returning a party call 
in being over here at this time. More- 
over, the members of our organization 
and those who are active in the Gas In- 
dustry in the United States and in the 
Dominion of Canada are always so thor- 
oughly well taken care of when they 
come to this side, that it is a pleasure 
indeed to make this public acknowledg- 


Mr. Paige Pays Tribute to British 
Technicians 
(Continued from page 287) 
some considerable time by His Royal 
Highness, who subsequently asked Sir 
Francis to bring Mr. Paige to St. James 
for a further talk. 

In opening the London meeting, 
Mr. Copp characterized the gathering 
as an event of unusual and historical 
importance by reason of its being the 
first International Gas Conference con- 
vened as such, with the assent and 
cooperation of the national gas as- 
sociations throughout the world. He 
pointed out that the conference was 
the first to be held under the statutes 
of the International Gas Union (Union 
Internationale de I'Industrie du Gaz). 
After extending a welcome to the 





Alex. Forward 


ment of the fact. Several of 
your members who are resi- 
dents on our side have particu- 
larly desired me to give you 
their regards, and best wishes. 
One of those men is J. B. 
Klumpp, a former President 
of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation. He lives in Phila- 
delphia and has been a mem- 
ber of your institution since 
1907. Another is Mr. Gor- 
don King, a member of my 
staff, as Service Engineer at 
the American Gas Association 
headquarters. He joined the Institution 
as soon as he was eligible as a student 
member in 1905. Another is my friend 
Mr. Egner. Mr. Egner wrote to me on 
May 20, from his home in our capital 
city, Washington, where he is in retire- 
ment at the age, I believe, of 85. Mr. 
Egner sends me a printed programme of 
a meeting of the Evening Star Lodge 
of Freemasons on May 1, 1902, in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers. He was in- 
troduced, he says, by the late Walter 
King, Publisher and Ediior of the ‘Jour- 
nal of Gas Lighting’ of Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street. Sir George Livesey was one of the 
leaders of the Gas Institution then. Some 
of those, says Mr. Egner, whom he knew 
over here are now with the great majority. 

“I thank you again for the opportunity 
to give you this brief message from 
America, to express our pleasure at being 
here, and to say that we shall be de- 
lighted to see any of you at any time at 
our headquarters on Lexington Avenue, 
New York.” 





representatives from America, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Germany, Holland, Hungary, Japan, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Yugo- 
slavia, Brazil, British West Indies, 
Ceylon, Malta and South Africa, Mr. 
Copp said: 

“Two of our colleagues from over- 
seas are contributing papers to our 
proceedings; Mr. Clifford E. Paige, 
the president of the American Gas 
Association (who has journeyed from 
America with Major Alexander For- 
ward, the managing director), and Dr. 
H. Schiitte, the immediate past-presi- 
dent of the German Association of 
Gas and Water Engineers. On your 
behalf, I tender our sincere thanks to 
these gentlemen for their courtesy and 
their valued contributions.” 
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Geo. B. Cortelyou Addresses 
Utility Advertisers 


GPORcE B. CORTELYOU, president 

of the Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York, made an address of wel- 
come June 16 to 200 delegates attending 
the annual convention of the Public Util- 
ities Advertising Association at the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel in New York. Mr. Cor- 
telyou said that advertising must play a 
leading part in the future development of 
the nation’s public utility companies. He 
further said: 

“Within recent years the need for pub- 
lic understanding of the utility business 
has grown to a point where it is at least 
equal in importance to the technical and 
economic problems which continue to 
confront us. Cooperation on the part of 
the public is as necessary as within our 
own ranks in order to achieve and main- 
tain the highest standards of efficiency 
and usefulness we can render. Adver- 
tising as the liaison officer of the utili- 
ties can do much to create an intelligent 
and enlightened public opinion, based on 
a sympathetic knowledge of our mutual 
requirements and aims. Public utility 
advertising thus has a real opportunity 
to demonstrate its value.” 

Mr. Cortelyou said it was conceivable, 
though not likely, that advertising as now 
known might in time be supplemented 
by some other means of public education, 
but the present trend, he said, is toward 
an increased use of advertising. Mr. 
Cortelyou outlined plans of the public 
utility companies to inform the public of 
the problems and conditions of that busi- 
ness immediately through the largest ad- 
vertising program they have ever under- 
taken. He said that the executives of 
most utility organizations were agreed 
more than ever before in the belief that 
the progress of their companies would 
depend to a large extent on adherence to 
sound principles of education and pro- 
motion in the application of which ad- 
vertising would play a leading and per- 
haps vital part. 

William H. Hodge, of Chicago, vice- 
president of the Byllesby Engineering 
and Management Corporation, and vice- 
chairman of the Publicity and Advertis- 
ing Section, American Gas Association, 
after asserting that the term “power trust” 
was the publicity slogan of politicians, 
said that there would be no advertising 
if the political ideas advanced by that 
group were to become dominant. He told 
the members of the utility group that 
“yardsticks’’ was the favorite term of the 
political “combination trying to ham- 
string the electric light and power com- 
panies of the United States.’’ Answer- 
ing the charge that the power companies 
enjoyed gross earnings showing an in- 
crease of $44,000,000 over 1930 and 1929, 
he argued the companies had raised and 
invested in new plants $800,000,000 to 
obtain that increase. In the past year the 
same companies extended their services to 
550,000 new customers. 
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The Gas Industry in America 


i is a pleasure and a very great 
honor to come before this meet- 
ing as a representative of the Ameri- 
can gas industry. We feel that this 
is an historic occasion in that it is 
the first time the President of the 
American Gas Association has been 
privileged to address you. 

In addition to the visits, to and 
fro between the countries, of the per- 
sonnel engaged in the service of nu- 
merous companies, there has been, 
we are glad to note, a constant and 
continuing interchange of informa- 
tion. It is therefore peculiarly grati- 
fying to have this opportunity to 
meet and address so many of you 
personally and to extend to you the 
greetings of the gas industry of 
America as well as its very best 
wishes for a successful meeting. 


Early Gas Associations 


In speaking before such a group as 
this, the members of which come 
from older countries, I am impressed 
with the thought that history and 
long established custom are properly 
valued and appreciated, and we have 
noted with considerable interest that 
the sister organizations serving an in- 
dustry organized nearly a century 
and a quarter ago have an ancient 
and honorable record. For example, 
while it is doubtless common knowl- 
edge over here, we find it interesting 
that the present German Association 
of Gas and Water Engineers was or- 
ganized as the Society of German 
Gas Men in May, 1859; that the pre- 
liminary meeting of gas managers, 
known as the British Association of 
Gas Managers, was held in Manches- 
ter, December 15, 1863; that in 1873 
both the Swiss Society of Gas and 
Water-works Men, and the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers in the Nether- 
lands, organized their respective na- 
tional organizations. In 1874 not 
only was the first Congress of the 


* Address delivered before the First Inter- 
national Gas Conference and Sixty-Eighth An- 
nual General Meeting, Institution of Gas En- 
gineers, London, England, June 3, 1931. 
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By Clifford E. Paige, President 


American Gas Association 
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Societe de Technique de |'Industrie 
du Gaz en France held in Paris, but 
the Association of Gas and Water 
Industries in Italy was organized. 
Some of our predecessor organiza- 
tions came into existence about the 
same time, the first meeting of the 
American Gas Light Association be- 
ing held in Cleveland, Ohio, in Sep- 
tember, 1872. 

That the minds of the gas men of 
Great Britain and the United States 
must have been thinking along the 
same general lines, is indicated be- 
cause in 1904 (November 19 to De- 
cember 17) an International Gas 
Exhibition was held at Earl’s Court 
under the auspices of an advisory 
committee of this Institution. The 
appropriate Gas Associations of 
France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 





and Italy had several representatives 
and in the reception tendered them 
were included several American vis- 
itors. In the same year (June, 1904), 
a Congress of gas associations of 
America in which ten associations, 
guilds and societies participated, was 
held at the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position at St. Louis, Missouri. 
There, that distinguished leader and 
great prophet of our industry whom 
we still delight to honor, Henry L. 
Doherty, discussed gas association 
work and advocated the formation 
of a national gas association for 
which at that time the name Ameri- 
can Gas Association was suggested. 

Later the American Gas Institute 
was formed from the combined 
membership of the Ohio Gas Asso- 
ciation, the Western Gas Associa- 
tion and the American Gas Light 
Association. The Insiitute was de- 
voted to, and composed of, what 
might be called the technicians of 
the industry so that as a result there 
later came into being, in May, 1905, 
the National Commercial Gas Asso- 
ciation. The Institute and the Na- 
tional Commercial Gas Association 
continued serving their respective 
fields until in 1918 appropriate com- 
mittees of each organization agreed 
to the formation of a new associa- 
tion to be known as the American 
Gas Association. 


American Gas Association 

As is generally known the Asso- 
ciation comprises the gas companies, 
the manufacturers of equipment and 
appliances, and individual members; 
its affairs are administered by an 
Executive Board which, when the 
Annual Convention is not in ses- 
sion, exercises exclusive jurisdiction 
over all affairs pertaining to its man- 
agement, together with a permanent 
staff. The latter, specialists in every 
phase of the industry, are under the 
immediate direction of a Managing 
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Director and are located in New 
York City; Cleveland, Ohio; Dal- 
las, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 
The work of the Association is car- 
ried on by means of committees (as- 
sisted by the permanent staff), which 
may be “Sectional’’ or “General,” 
because under the Constitution of 
the American Gas Association, as at 
present amended, we have a Natural 
Gas Department and six Sections, 
each of which has appropriate juris- 
diction over all the matters relating 
to its respective functions; these are 
Accounting, Commercial, Technical, 
Manufacturers, Publicity and Adver- 
tising, and Industrial Gas. Each De- 
partment or Section is headed by its 
own Chairman and Vice-Chairman. 
It will readily be apparent, therefore, 
that there must of necessity be cer- 
tain interests and activities of a more 
general nature than the classifications 
above listed and the Association has 
found it expedient and necessary to 
organize what we know as General 
Committees. 

We believe that the cumulative ef- 
fects of the coordinated and cooper- 
ative efforts put forth by the numer- 
ous component parts of our highly 
ramified industry have more than 
justified the creation of the Associa- 
tion. The representatives of all 
phases of the industry's activities 
serve together on the appropriate 
committees and as a result this de- 
voted interest to a common cause 
cannot fail to present a unified front. 
Such a consummation is particularly 
valuable in our country where, as 
you doubtless all know, we have car- 
ried specialization very far. 

Such cooperation as here indicated, 
however, is not confined to the in- 
dustry, for we have endeavored, and 
we think with quite some success, to 
prosecute this study in fields which 
at first thought might appear to be 
not very closely related to ours. Ex- 
amples of this are our activities in 
connection with dealers and plumb- 
ers, who frequently sell and install 
gas-burning equipment, particularly 
water heaters and ranges; the federal 
government groups, such as the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Bureau of Standards, 
Public Health Service and the like; 
manufacturers’ representatives and 
other interested bodies which coop- 
erate with the industry in prepara- 





tion of the numerous specifications 
with which all appliances submitted 
to our Laboratory for test must com- 
ply. 

Five-Year Program 

There is nothing haphazard about 
the Association’s activities. In gen- 
eral, the Association has followed a 
Five-Year Program, set up in 1926, 
by a committee of the industry's 
foremost men, headed by Hon. 
George B. Cortelyou, approved by 
the Executive Board and accepted 
unreservedly by the industry. 

This Five-Year Program, just clos- 
ing by expiration will, because of its 
success, be supplemented by another 
schedule of organized activities of 
similar purpose and scope. Briefly, 
it provides for cooperation within 
and without the industry, for im- 
proved selling methods, stimulation 
of selling efforts, a greater under- 
standing and appreciation of gas 
service; it provides for educational 
campaigns, proper rate structures 
and their application, and for tech- 
nical research; it invites attention to 
the subjects of asphyxiation and re- 
suscitation; it enlists support of the 
Testing Laboratory; it advocates 
campaigns of advertising in trade 
journals; it solicits attention to na- 
tional advertising ; it supports courses 
in gas engineering, fellowships in 
educational institutions, and recom- 
mends that statistical work be kept 
responsive to the needs of the indus- 
try. 

Its credo is: 


“That there be continued adherence to 
the policy that the Association shall not 
extend its work beyond those objects 
which are of first importance and greatest 
practical value to the industry, it being 
obvious that if its activities become 
broadened beyond the scope of practical 
accomplishment, its influence will inevi- 
tably be weakened.” 


The success of this method of 
planning and charting a course, en- 
dorsed by the leaders of the gas in- 
dustry in America, is evidenced by 
the fact that we are now about to 
enter the second of these “term- 
plan” programs following in general 
aspect the plan adopted in 1926. 

Your technicians have contributed 
much to the progress the industry 
has made in production methods, 
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particularly with regard to the 
highly successful research work in 
the fundamentals of production at 
both high and low temperatures; 
also in connection with the applica- 
tion of mechanical equipment to the 
operation of carburetted water gas 
units and the dehydration of gas for 
distribution, to say nothing of the 
splendid utilization research work 
which you have accomplished. 

Another outstanding and continu- 
ing achievement is the progress made 
in combatting the ever-present prob- 
lem of smoke abatement as a result 
of the devoted attention given to 
this subject by the gas industry over 
here, in the interests of the health 
and happiness of your nations. It is 
a problem that we, too, are facing in 
the United States in many of our 
larger cities and the results of your 
research, and the literature you have 
prepared, are of great help to us. 
The mere listing of the foregoing, 
which automatically conjures up a 
long and imposing list, is sufficient; 
it, therefore, ill behooves me to deal 
with these things with which you are 
so thoroughly familiar. Rather shall 
I endeavor to touch upon some of 
those features of the gas industry in 
America which may, for geographi- 
cal and economic reasons, be of in- 
terest to you in that they differ some- 
what from the old established order 
of things. 

In the United States the gas indus- 
try has shown a consistent and steady 
growth and at the present time 
serves 16,000,000 customers, 10,700,- 
000 with manufactured gas and 
5,300,000 with natural gas. During 
the year 1930 the industry sold 408,- 
000,000,000 cu.ft. of manufactured 
gas with heating value approxi- 
mately 540 B.t.u. per cu.ft. and over 
1,940,000,000,000 cu.ft. of natural 
gas with heating value of over 1000 
B.t.u. per cu.ft. The total volume of 
gas sold was 2,348,000,000,000 cu.ft., 
equivalent to 22,000,000,000 therms; 
for this the industry received $873,- 
000,000 (£180,000,000). At the 
present time the total amount of 
money invested in the gas industry 
in the United States is slightly over 
$5,000,000,000 (£1,000,000,000). 

A comparison of the industry in 
1920 and 1930 shows the remarkable 
progress made in the last decade. 
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During this period the industry 
added over 4,600,000 customers, an 
increase of 40 per cent. Sales of gas 
increased 110 per cent and the reve- 
nues of the industry increased 61 
per cent. Part of this growth is due 
to additional customers, but a large 
portion of the increase is due to the 
intensive development of existing 
markets. This is indicated by the 
fact that during the decade the sale 
of manufactured gas to industries 
has increased from 69,000,000,000 
cu.ft. to 163,000,000,000 cu.ft., a 
gain of 135 per cent. In the year 
1930, the manufactured gas indus- 
try sold over 25,000,000,000 cu.ft. of 
gas for house heating purposes; in 
1920 sale of gas for this purpose was 
negligible. 

The manufactured gas industry in 
the Dominion of Canada, is as much 
a part of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation as is the gas industry in the 
United States. According to the 
latest available figures, those for 
1929, the manufactured gas com- 
panies of Canada at the end of that 
year served 530,000 customers, an 
increase of 6 per cent during the 
year. The investment dedicated to 
these patrons aggregated more than 
$65,000,000 and more than 18,000,- 
000,000 cu.ft. of gas were manufac- 
tured during 1929, representing an 
increase of nearly 15 per cent over 
the preceding year. Mr. Arthur 
Hewitt, Vice-President and General 
Manager of the Consumers Gas Com- 
pany of Toronto, Canada, who is 
well-known to most, if not all, of 
you, is a Vice-President of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association. 

During the last ten years, some in- 
teresting developments have oc- 
curred in the methods by which the 
manufactured gas industry produces 
its gas supply. For many years, car- 
buretted water gas has been the foun- 
dation of the industry and in 1920 wa- 
ter gas comprised 60 per cent of all 
the gas distributed by manufactured 
gas companies. Although the pro- 
duction of water gas continued to in- 
crease each year, its relative impor- 
tance declined so that in 1926 it 
represented only 51 per cent of the 
total gas distributed by manufac- 
tured gas companies. 

Since 1926 the actual volume of 
water gas has shown a consistent de- 


cline each year until in 1930 this 
kind of gas represented only 37 per 
cent of the total manufactured gas 
supply. This decline in water gas 
production has been due to the rapid 
increase in the use of coke oven gas, 
either produced in plants owned by 
gas companies or purchased from 
steel, chemical or coke companies. 
In 1920, coke oven gas represented 
only 10 per cent of the total manu- 
factured gas supply while in 1930, 
it comprised 30 per cent. During 
the ten-year period the total volume 
of coke oven gas distributed in- 
creased 382 per cent. 

During the last decade the devel- 
opments in the field of gas produc- 
tion have changed the fundamental 
character of the industry. In 1920, 
86 per cent of the total gas distrib- 
uted by manufactured gas companies 
was produced in their own plants. 
In 1930, only 57 per cent of the gas 
distributed by these companies was 
produced in their own plants and 43 
per cent was purchased from sources 
outside the gas industry, such as steel, 
coke, chemical and oil companies. 
In the past two years the amount of 
gas produced in gas company plants 
has decreased more than 9 per cent 
while the amount of gas purchased 
by gas companies from outside 
sources has increased 43 per cent. 

During the period from 1920 to 
1930 there has developed a rapid 
trend toward the interconnection of 
the mains of various companies and 
concentration of gas production in 
large efficient plants equipped with 
modern machinery. This develop- 
ment has resulted in the scrapping of 
many gas plants in small communi- 
ties which are now supplied with gas 
through high-pressure gas lines 
from plants in large cities. This 
trend toward centralization is indi- 
cated by the fact that in 1919 there 
were 1,300 gas plants in operation in 
the United States while ten years 
later there were only 715, a decrease 
of 585 plants or 45 per cent. 


Natural Gas 
What is undoubtedly the out- 
standing feature which has affected 
the manufactured gas industry in the 
United States more recently has been 
development of the newly discovered 
natural gas reserves, and to a very 
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large degree, the vision and financial 
backing which made possible long- 
distance transportation. 

Less than a decade ago eminent 
geologists predicted that the oil and 
gas supply of the United States 
would soon be exhausted. These 
predictions have led to greatly in- 
creased activities in search for oil 
which in turn have resulted in the 
discoveries of many new fields con- 
taining enormous quantities of oil 
and gas. 

A few years ago natural gas main 
lines seldom exceeded one hundred 
miles in length and fourteen inches 
in diameter, but the distance of 
transmission and the size of pipe 
lines has progressively increased un- 
til now the largest lines are one 
thousand miles in length and twenty- 
six inches in diameter. The pres- 
sure under which the gas is trans- 
mitted in these pipe lines has also 
increased; up until 1926, three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds was consid- 
ered a very high pressure on natural 
gas pipe lines; now there are lines 
operated at five hundred pounds and 
some under contemplation which 
will operate at seven hundred 
pounds pressure. 

At the present time, natural gas is 
the only kind of gas used in six 
states and it constitutes over 90 per 
cent of the total gas consumed in 
ten additional states; it is marketed 
in thirty-six of the forty-eight states. 

The largest new market for natu- 
ral gas has been in the cities formerly 
served with manufactured gas. In 
some of these communities natural 
gas has completely replaced manu- 
factured gas while in other places it 
has been mixed with water or coal 
gas to produce a mixture the thermal 
content of which lies between six 
hundred and one thousand B.t.u. per 
cubic foot. There have also been 
the communities immediately along, 
or adjacent to, the new natural gas 
lines en route to the larger centers of 
habitation. By means of these ex- 
tensions, this fuel has been made 
available in localities which probably 
might never otherwise have been 
served. 


In the past five years natural gas 
has replaced manufactured gas in 
nearly one hundred cities and towns 
ranging in population from 5,000 to 
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640,000 and over 1,400,000 gas cus- 
tomers have been affected. Such 
changes create important economic 
problems. 

At the end of the year 1930 the 
natural gas industry was serving 
5,300,000 customers, indicating that 
natural gas is used in the homes of 
23,000,000 people. In the year 1930 
the amount of natural gas consumed 
in the United States reached the rec- 
ord figure of 1,940,000,000,000 cu.ft. 
for which consumers paid $415,- 
000,000. Of the total natural gas 
consumed in the United States do- 
mestic or residential consumers use 
only 19 per cent; 37 per cent is used 
in drilling oil and gas wells and in 
other oil field operations, 5 per cent 
as fuel in petroleum refineries, 14 
per cent in the production of car- 
bon black which is so essential to the 
rubber tire and printing ink indus- 
tries, 6 per cent in the production of 
electric power in central station pub- 
lic utility plants and 19 per cent by 
other classes of industrial customers. 

There is no complete data avail- 
able on the gas resources of the coun- 
try, but in past years estimates of 
gas reserves have been made in sev- 
eral gas producing areas and in prac- 
tically all cases these estimates have 
been revised upward as time went on 
because additional drilling of wells, 
especially those carried to depths of 
5,000 to 7,000 feet, have produced 
gas which was previously undiscov- 
ered. In addition, there are poten- 
tial gas fields in many states where 
little or no drilling has been at- 
tempted. New oil and gas resources 
are constantly being discovered 
which assure the natural gas indus- 
try of sufficient supply to meet the 
demands of the potential market. 

In the light of this necessarily 
brief description of the natural gas 
side of our industry it will be readily 
perceived that the effects of the in- 
troduction of this potentially enor- 
mous volume of thousand B.t.u. gas 
must have been far reaching. So it 
has proved; and today there is prob- 
ably no part of the gas industry 
which is not affected directly or in- 
directly by its advent. For example, 
the change-over from previously dis- 
tributed manufactured gas to natu- 
ral gas, as a substitute, or as an 
auxiliary supply for mixing with a 





manufactured gas, has presented in- 
numerable problems to our Techni- 
cal Section. An example of this is 
seen in the study of all joints, and 
particularly the older types, with a 
view to repairing them for modern 
conditions of higher pressure as well 
as the introduction of a drier gas. 

The physical characteristics of nat- 
ural gas have increased the work and 
the scope of the Pipe Joints Com- 
mittee so that it now is expending 
considerable effort on the testing of 
mechanical joints, leak clamps and 
various types of couplings, and all 
types of welded joints to determine 
their strength and shock qualities. 
The use of steel pipe has also made 
it necessary to determine the corro- 
sive characteristics of various soils 
throughout the country with the 
thought that suitable pipe coverings 
can be specified for their protection. 
This work is being carried on in con- 
junction with the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards from the standpoint of 
determining the type and quality of 
protection required for any given 
soil in the United States. Some 
thought has also been given to main 
vibration, particularly with reference 
to mains in metropolitan districts. 

The Mixed Gas Research Commit- 
tee has been concerned with mix- 
tures of various gases available pri- 
marily to determine what mixtures 
are advisable to use under certain 
conditions, particularly relating to 
utilization. This work is carried on 
entirely through American Gas As- 
sociation laboratory research and 
covers a very wide range of gases, 
including the more common hydro- 
carbon gases which are available in 
the United States. 

The Water Gas Committee is 
studying the modification of plant 
operations to accommodate various 
gas mixtures, from the standpoint 
of utilizing present plant equipment 
to accommodate mixtures of natural 
gas and still gases which are avail- 
able in many sections of the country. 

The Distribution and Chemical 
Committee are endeavoring to deter- 
mine the effect of increased quanti- 
ties of natural gas on distribution 
systems from the standpoint of leak 
detection and odorization together 
with all data that can be compiled on 
oil fogging, rehydration and the ef- 
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fect of a drier gas on meters and me- 
ter diaphragms. 


Butane and Propane 

There has been another very inter- 
esting development in the United 
States which we have watched grow, 
almost overnight, from a_ business 
supplying a relatively small and 
rather circumscribed demand to one 
of potentially large magnitude. Its 
applications are manifold and in 
many instances only restricted by 
transportation costs. I refer to 
higher members of the series of or- 
ganic chemical compounds known as 
saturated hydrocarbons such as pro- 
pane and butané, which are easily 
liquefied and just as easily gasified. 
By separating them from the natu- 
ral gasoline extracted from natural 
gas, new fuels have become available. 

Propane, which boils at the lower 
temperature, is so readily gasified, 
and requires so little heat for vapor- 
izing it, that it is an ideal fuel for 
domestic gas installations beyond the 
reach of gas mains; it is distributed 
in steel bottles containing from 60 
pounds to 100 pounds of liquid (21,- 
600 B.t.u. per pound). By the use of 
a suitable pressure regulating valve, 
it can be burned in ordinary gas 
burners, bringing gas service to 
thousands of homes where other- 
wise gas would be out of the ques- 
tion. 

Butane boils at a somewhat higher 
temperature than propane, and is 
similar to it, but is not so well suited 
for domestic installations; it has 
brought gas to small communities 
ranging from a few hundred to 5,000 
population by means of butane-air- 
dilution plants. Seventeen per cent 
of butane vapor is mixed with eighty- 
three per cent of air and this mix- 
ture, because of the low partial pres- 
sure of the butane in it, will behave 
as a permanent gas. 

The development of the liquefied 
petroleum gases is so new that no 
predictions can be made now as to 
the position they may eventually oc- 
cupy in the gas industry. 


Research 
Closely allied to the ever-recurring 
problems of production and distribu- 
tion of both manufactured and nat- 
ural gas are the essential bases, in 
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fact the very fundamentals, which 
can be developed only by research, 
and so the American Gas Associa- 
tion created a research organization 
to study the technical problems of 
the industry and to investigate and 
pursue research in those subjects that 
need investigation and development. 
The field covered includes produc- 
tion of both natural and manufac- 
tured gas, transmission and distribu- 
tion, and the various technical and 
competitive phases of utilization. 

The research activities are under 
the general supervision and direction 
of competent committees headed by 
the Committee on Coordination of 
Scientific and Marketing Research. 
Certain research work is also carried 
on directly by the Testing Labora- 
tory in connection with the prepara- 
tion of Approval Requirements for 
various Classes of domestic gas appli- 
ances. 

There are many problems that 
confront the engineers and salesmen 
of the industry which, because of 
their nature or magnitude, would not 
otherwise be attempted for many 
years to come, unless some organized 
body with a national outlook vigor- 
ously attacked them. 

The work is not all carried on in 
any one place nor is it confined to 
any one agency or class of agencies. 
Fourteen (14) institutions are now 
prosecuting research under A. G. A. 
direction; six (6) universities, two 
(2) United States Government Bu- 
reaus, and the private laboratories of 
six (6) industrial concerns, all fi- 
nanced from the general funds of 
the Association except the projects 
in industrial gas utilization. These 
projects are supported from a special 
fund underwritten for a five (5) 
year period by a group of about 
seventy-five (75) of the larger gas 
companies. Some typical projects 
are studies of pipe coating and cor- 
rosion, pipe joints, pipe capacities, 
mixed gases, and the open flow ca- 
pacity of natural gas wells. 

Probably the most important 
group of research projects yet under- 
taken by the Association has been 
the research in industrial gas utiliza- 
tion. There are twenty-two (22) of 
these projects seven (7) having been 
completed. They cover fundamental 
research in the application of heat 


to core baking, bread baking, ceram- 
ics, forging, annealing, brass melt- 
ing, enameling, galvanizing, house 
cooling, etc. In addition original 
work has been done in decarburiza- 
tion of steel, burning gas with pre- 
heated air, reducing burner noises, 
determining combustion space sizes, 
etc. 


Testing Laboratory 

Domestic utilization is still the 
backbone of the industry and an im- 
portant factor in the improvement of 
utilization processes during recent 
years has been the appliance testing 
and research Laboratory operated by 
the Association. This institution was 
established and began operations in 
1925 and since that time, marked im- 
provement in the performance of do- 
mestic gas burning appliances has 
been accomplished. 

The Laboratory tests domestic gas 
appliances for their ability to meet 
certain basic requirements for safety 
in performance and such construc- 
tional details as are essential to safe 
and satisfactory performance. The 
test standards employed are national 
in their scope and are prepared with 
the assistance of interested govern- 
mental and trade association agen- 
cies. To date some 16,500 different 
models have met these requirements. 
Such types are identified by the Lab- 
oratory’s Seal of Approval. It is 
estimated that more than 75 per cent 
of all the domestic gas appliances 
sold or offered for sale in the United 
States during 1930 bore this seal of 
approval. 

Aside from a growing acceptance 
on the part of the public of the use 
of certified types of equipment, quite 
a number of municipalities have 
adopted ordinances requiring in ef- 
fect that all domestic gas appliances 
sold, installed or offered for sale 
within their limits must meet the re- 
quirements of the American Gas As- 
sociation. 

Maintenance of the quality of ap- 
proved appliances is assured by a 
system of annual inspections and 
each year the Association’s inspectors 
travel approximately 40,000 miles 
visiting some 250 manufacturing 
plants now producing approved ap- 
pliances. 

Quite recently the Laboratory ex- 
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tended its investigational activities 
into the industrial gas field. Com- 
plete studies of the process of recu- 
peration, and of the possibilities of 
eliminating objectionable noises dur- 
ing industrial burner operation are 
now being made. 


Utilization 

In the domestic and commercial 
utilization of gas the important fields 
are water heating, refrigeration, cen- 
tral house and space heating. 

In America the per capita con- 
sumption of water, particularly hot 
water, is very high; an estimate for 
hot water is about 50 gallons of hot 
water per day per family and nearly 
all homes are equipped with hot and 
cold water supply piping. An inter- 
esting type of appliance from the 
point of view of the small home is 
the continuous burning gas water 
heater, which burns from 3 to 5 cu.ft. 
of gas per hour—just about enough 
to offset the radiation loss from the 
storage tank, and at the same time 
build up about 35 to 50 gallons of 
hot water per day. 

The gas refrigerator has seen very 
active development particularly for 
apartment house use, where it pos- 
sesses important advantages in quiet- 
ness of operation, freedom from in- 
terference with radio, and the prom- 
ise of long, trouble-free life since it 
has no moving parts. 

Our homes being generally 
equipped with central heating sys- 
tems, house heating by gas has been 
remarkably rapid. We have a very 
considerable number of towns in 
which natural gas of 1,000 B.t.u. per 
cu.ft. is available at rates for the 
most part lower, on a cubic foot basis, 
thia manufactured gas. With such 
advantages, gas becomes competitive 
with coal and oil as domestic house 
heating fuels even on a dollar and 
cents basis and disregarding the 
many advantages of comfort, cleanli- 
ness and convenience which gas pos- 
sesses over other fuels. In the manu- 
factured gas field central house heat- 
ing has also shown increasing 
growth. Practically every gas com- 
pany has special rates designed to 
secure the house heating business. 
Such rates are, in part, based on the 
competitive fuel situation, although 
they are not designed to bring manu- 
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factured gas and coal to a basis of 
dollar and cents equality. 

In the commercial field, the Amer- 
ican gas industry has borrowed an 
earlier development of the English 
gas industry, namely the diaphragm 
type of gas burner. For the hotel 
broiler, in which high speed, high 
grade results and low operating cost 
are the desired results, the dia- 
phragm burner has proven its worth. 
This is a modification and improve- 
ment on the earliest form of surface 
combustion, developed by Professor 
W. A. Bone. 

Another important commercial 
load being developed at present is 
the so-called large volume water 
heating business. Because of the 
fact that our apartment houses have 
a central hot water supply system, 
and for the purpose of filling in the 
summer valleys on the gas sales 
curves, it has become the policy of 
many companies to offer gas for 
large volume summer water heating 
at prices just a little over holder cost. 
As a result, we have added the busi- 
ness of apartment houses and hotels 
in which the daily hot water consump- 
tion runs well over 20,000 gallons. 

Another appliance, new within the 
last year, and which has opened a 
field hitherto more or less closed to 
gas because of price comparison is 
the gas unit heater. This type of 
heater consists of a bank of tubes 
heated by gas, and over which a 
large volume of air is blown by an 
electric fan attached to the back of 
the unit. This heater, having an 
output capacity of 100,000 B.t.u. per 
hour in the smallest sizes, eliminates 
the need for boiler plant and for 
steam piping; it is only necessary to 
run a gas line, and supply the elec- 
tric power from the nearest outlet. 


Commercial 

The commercial activities of our 
gas companies are tied in to close 
cooperation through the active par- 
ticipation of the responsible heads of 
various commercial departments in 
the program of the Association. Par- 
ticularly in commercial fields have 
the many committee activities been 
found of greatest value, as they crys- 
tallize national opinion into more or 
less uniform modes of procedure. 
To illustrate: House heating, for 
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example, in 1922 was an activity of 
only a very few gas companies and 
special rates for house heating were 
almost unknown. A national com- 
mittee was formed, and its first ef- 
forts were to gather the technical 
data underlying house heating re- 
quirements. Following this, gas 
company interest grew rapidly, and 
the business began to expand until 
today there are literally hundreds of 
companies actively engaged in sell- 
ing gas for house heating through 
the adoption of special house heating 
rates. Again in 1929, the need was 
felt for a more uniform policy in re- 
gard to sales and servicing of these 
appliances and a strong committee, 
comprising men right on the firing 
line in the house heating business, 
made it possible to carry through an 
ambitious project with great effec- 
tiveness. 

Other committees exist for pro- 
moting the use of domestic ranges, 
water heating, incineration, laundry 
equipment, refrigeration, appliance 
servicing, trade and dealer coopera- 
tion, architects’ and builders’ service, 
window and store display. Because 
the high cost of appliances is a de- 
terent to the development of the 
business the Commercial Section has 
initiated an activity with the Manu- 
facturers’ Section looking to the sim- 
plification of gas range design and 
reduction in number of models man- 
ufactured, so that, first, the cost of 
manufacturing gas ranges may be 
reduced, and second, the number of 
models and parts required to be car- 
ried in stock by the gas companies 
may be reduced. 

The statistics of gas consumption 
in the United States indicate that 
families using only a gas range 
burn about 2,000 cu.ft. of gas per 
month. Since such families do not 
enjoy to full advantage the services 
which the gas industry can render 
in water heating, incineration and 
refrigeration, the commercial depart- 
ments have devoted considerable 
time to studies of how this load can 
be built up. 

The public is getting away from 
poor appliances, and is realizing 
what the gas industry is offering 
through its plan of proving gas ap- 
pliances to be modern merchandise. 
When gas appliances were of a bar- 
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gain counter nature and the mer- 
chant interested only in merchandis- 
ing turnover and lost interest in the 
delivery of the appliance, complaints 
were frequent, and were usually 
based on poor gas or poor service. 
These things we have been trying to 
offset with our good will and public 
relations efforts. 

In this particular phase of our 
commercial activities and its neces- 
sary publicity and advertising, I 
should like to take this opportunity 
to compliment the British gas indus- 
try upon the outstanding work 
undertaken by the British Commer- 
cial Gas Association. We are close 
students and ardent admirers of this 
work to say nothing of the respect 
and admiration we, in the United 
States, have for your distinguished 
leader Sir Francis Goodenough. 


Publicity and Advertising 

In the manner and method of sales 
of our product, particularly in pub- 
licity and advertising, our Publicity 
and Advertising Committee renders 
direct services to company members 
by supplying suggestive advertising 
material, which is published in local 
newspapers, sometimes as originally 
written and sometimes altered to 
meet local conditions. 

Just now our Advertising Commit- 
tees are deeply interested in working 
out a program looking toward the 
inauguration of a radio campaign. 
A quarter or half an hour on fifty 
or more broadcasting stations, about 
the minimum which could ade- 
quately reach people in the States, 
is an expensive gesture and before 
the Association enters upon this 
form of telling the world about gas in 
a national way, the matter will be sub- 
mitted to our membership to see if 
the cost involved would be justified. 

Generally speaking, our Publicity 
and Advertising Committees have 
charge of the preparation of all 
classes of publicity and advertising 
service issued for the industry and 
in addition have advisory duties in 
connection with the American Gas 
Association MONTHLY, which is our 
Organization’s official publication. 
The A. G. A. MONTHLY’s principal 
object is to reflect Association activi- 
ties. It has a circulation of 6,675 
copies. 
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Industrial 

With regard to utilization for 
other than domestic purposes, rather 
than manufacturers and sellers of gas 
we have now become merchandisers 
of heat service. Our markets are in 
every field where the application of 
heat is a requirement. Every mod- 
ern industry is an actual or potential 
customer for our product. Also, 
they are potential customers for mer- 
chandisers of other forms of heat. 

Our Industrial Gas Committees 
have planned their efforts along two 
distinct paths; first, the education of 
gas company personnel in the tech- 
nical phases of the utilization of gas 
and in the higher development of 
sales ability; second, to create atten- 
tion among our potential users for 
recognition of our fuel as the ideal. 

To accomplish the first we have 
committees such as the Utilization 
Data Committee gathering and pub- 
lishing data on all possible uses for 
gas, and specific committees gather- 
ing information and recommending 
policies on the use of gas in the 
hotel and restaurant field and in the 
large volume water heating field. 
Also, the Section publishes pam- 
phlets and books for distribution and 
sale to our industrial men, known 
as the Industrial Gas Series, each vol- 
ume of which is a complete treatise 
on a particular subject. 

The second part of this program is 
accomplished through committees 
such as our Advertising Committee 
which advertises in a number of 
trade journals of specific industries, 
and our Publicity Committee which 
furnishes articles for publication in 
such trade journals. 

Under the direction of the Indus- 
trial Gas Section a national campaign 
on industrial advertising was inaugu- 
rated some five years ago. This ad- 
vertising program includes purchase 
of advertising space in trade journals 
and engineering college publications. 
The committee in charge makes 
every effort to induce the local gas 
companies to tie-in with the national 
campaign through suitable advertis- 
ing in their local newspapers and 
other media. 


National Exhibitions 
Exhibitions of industrial gas-burn- 
ing equipment in which our Indus- 


trial Gas Section cooperates with the 
gas companies and manufacturers are 
held in connection with the annual 
meetings of the Steel Treaters Asso- 
ciation; Ceramic Society; National 
Exposition of Power and Mechani- 
cal Engineering; International Bak- 
ery Equipment Exposition, and Heat- 
ing and Ventilating, a policy we 
hope to expand. 

Our Manufacturers’ Section per- 
forms, in addition, a most useful and 
valuable function in that every year 
at our Annual Convention they “put 
on” an exhibit of all of the latest 
developments in production and uti- 
lization equipment, as well as all the 
necessary appurtenances to an indus- 
try with so many and varied angles. 
In 1919 some 9,000 sq.ft. of space 
were required by 100 exhibitors, 
whereas at our recent Convention 
(1930) 253 exhibitors required 
75,000 sq.ft. 


Rates 

Now, the all-important question 
of rates and rate-making. From the 
ancient monthly charge applicable to 
gas lighting, now a matter of his- 
tory, the development of gas cook- 
ing brought about a flat charge of 
so much per thousand cubic feet re- 
gardless of the amount used. As do- 
mestic uses grew in number, with 
varying demands, and when gas en- 
tered the industrial and house heat- 
ing fields, it became necessary to 
make such rates as would command 
large volume business by suitable re- 
ductions of the consumption charge 
for large volumes. Out of this grew 
the service charge, the initial charge 
and the minimum monthly charge on 
domestic business, and the demand 
charge on industrial and house heat- 
ing business, so favorable to the de- 
velopment of the industry, and so 
just to the consumer by charging 
against each customer relatively what 
it costs to serve him. This theory 
is now in general practice in the 
United States and has been recog- 
nized by innumerable commissions 
and court decisions. Efforts to bring 
this about have resulted numerically 
in a multitude of rate forms and 
some company schedules contain as 
high as ten different rates for dif- 
ferent classes of service. 

Last year witnessed the birth in 
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America of the thermal basis of bill- 
ing customers. This was done in 
August, 1930, by the second largest 
gas company in America, The Peo- 
ples Gas Light and Coke Company 
of Chicago. At the present time 9 
of the larger companies, serving 25 
cities and towns in various sections 
of the country, have adopted this 
therm method of billing, and the fu- 
ture promises an even more wide- 
spread use of the method of billing 
with which you are all so familiar. 

An important factor in the adop- 
tion of this method of billing is the 
expansion and development of the 
natural gas phase of our industry. 
In former years the average Ameri- 
can gas company was a compact self- 
contained local affair, and the 
thermal content of its product was 
adjusted to suit local conditions, and 
remained relatively stable for years, 
but today in many sections of the 
country our companies are really a 
vast interconnected pool of gaseous 
energy. Some companies now serve 
gas consisting of a mixture of By- 
Product Coke Oven Gas, Water Gas, 
Oil Still or Refinery Gas, as well as 
Natural Gas, and the physical and 
economic modifications of all these 
factors present complicated problems 
which may necessitate variations in 
the thermal content of the gas mar- 
keted. 

Statistical studies of all the rates in 
effect in the territories served by 
companies supplying gas in the 
United States are shown elsewhere 
(Tables 1 and 2) and the compari- 
son for the five-year period, Janu- 
ary 1, 1925, to January 1, 1930, in- 
dicates that there is a definite trend 
toward 


1. The use of more rates, i.e., dif- 
ferent rates for different classes 
of service. 


2. The recognition of the service 
cost element in domestic rates, 
either through a service charge 
or a relatively high initial 
charge for the first few hun- 
dred cubic feet. 


3. The establishment of the de- 
mand principle in industrial 
and house heating rates, 
through the use of demand 
charges or rates of the Wright 
Demand type. 
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1. The use of more rates. Be- 
tween 1925 and 1930 the number of 
rates other than general rates in- 
creased sixfold (from 169 to 1038). 

2. The recognition of the cost ele- 
ment in domestic or residence rates. 
When house heating is excluded we 
find that the cost of supplying other 
domestic service consists largely of 
customer cost which is alike or al- 
most alike for all customers. The 
demand cost is not important until 
house heating is considered, and it 
is only natural that we find the gen- 
eral domestic rates changing gradu- 
ally to rates which either have a di- 
rect service charge or which carry 
an element of service cost in the 
charge for the first few hundred 
cubic feet. There have been nu- 
merous pertinent decisions from the 
regulatory bodies (Public Service 
Commissions) and the courts which 
indicate a growing recognition of 
the fundamental requirements of the 
gas industry with reference to rates 
and rate-making. Such decisions 
have definitely approved, as being 
best for the customer, the service 
charge, the minimum bill or that 
form of rate in which is incorporated 
some of the elements of the cost of 
service in the charge for the first few 
hundred cubic feet. 

It is necessary to keep in mind 
that if service cost element in the 
rate is too large, the commodity 
charge will be lowered to such an 
extent that considerable peak load 
space heating may result. If the serv- 
ice cost element is small, the result- 
ing commodity charge may be so 
high that the company may not be 
able to obtain much additional load 
from water heaters and other smaller 
appliances. 

3. The establishment of the de- 
mand principle in industrial and 
house heating rates. In supplying 
house heating service, the volume 
per customer is very large and the 
diversity factor practically disappears 
owing to everyone turning on his 
maximum requirements during ex- 
tremely cold weather. Thus a de- 
mand charge becomes more impor- 
tant. Most of the house heating 
rates now in effect contain demand 
charges based on the square feet of 
radiation in the home. In industrial 
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service a demand charge which per- 
mits the customers with high load 
factors to earn a lower average price, 
enables the gas company to better 
meet competition. 

In nearly, if not quite, every state 
of my country a public service com- 
mission or board has been created to 
administer the public service regula- 
tory laws of the state. These com- 
missions mostly have broad jurisdic- 
tion over rates, service, the issuance 
of securities, etc., and in many states 
no new utility may begin business 
without first securing the commis- 
sion’s approval. The orders and de- 
cisions of these commissions, how- 
ever, are subject to review by the 
courts of the respective states, as well 
as by the federal courts of the 
United States up to and including 
the court of last resort, the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The principal question which 
brings such matters into the United 
States courts is violation of that Sec- 
tion of the federal Constitution of 
the United States prohibiting confis- 
cation of property. This section has 
been held to forbid the enforcement 
by regulatory bodies of rates which 
are not sufficient to enable a public 
utility company to realize a fair re- 
turn upon the value of the property. 

As a result of the work of our rate 
and similar committees in other 
branches of the public utility indus- 
try, there has developed a great sense 
of unity, common interest, and co- 
operation between the different 
groups of public service enterprises 
in the handling of valuation and 
other basic rate questions. Rules 
and principles of valuation judicially 
determined in railroad or telephone 
cases frequently become the control- 
ling precedents in gas and electric 
cases, and vice versa. 

Marked progress along these indi- 
cated lines has been made to such an 
extent that the fundamental princi- 
ples which must control regulatory 
rate administration and service are 
gradually being placed outside the 
field of controversy by successive 
judicial decisions, which necessarily 
become the guide marks for admin- 
istration by the state commissions. 
The subject of rates and rate-making 
is today being more thoroughly and 
courageously studied by company 
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executives, counsel and public of- 
ficers; and phases that were long left 
obscured and neglected are far 
better understood than formerly, 
with the aid of continuous clarifica- 
tion from the courts and some of the 
commissions. 

The subject of the legal basis of 
rates, though constantly receiving 
clarification, is a living and ever-de- 
veloping one, and hence can never 
become completely stabilized. New 
problems, particularly those pre- 
sented by the present rapid develop- 
ment of natural gas supply on an 
enormous scale, call for the enuncia- 
tion of new legal principles for rate- 
making or new applications of old 
principles. 

Further reference to the statistical 
tables previously mentioned also il- 
lustrates the growing use of promo- 
tional rate structures in the general 
service and domestic field. 

Five years ago only 25 per cent of 
the domestic rates could be termed 
promotional or in any way based on 
sound theories of rate-making prac- 
tice, but today nearly 50 per cent or 
one half of domestic rates embody 
some of the elements of fixed cost; 
this 50 per cent probably represents 
80 per cent of the entire gas sold. 

In addition to this marked in- 
crease in the number of domestic 
rates reflecting the element of fixed 
cost there have also been significant 
changes in the provisions regarding 
minimum bill. Five years ago nearly 
10 per cent of the domestic rates had 
no minimum bill provision, that is, 
if the customer used no gas he re- 
ceived no charge from the company. 
However, today nearly 93 per cent 
of the domestic rates for gas service 
in America contain some sort of 
minimum bill provision. 

While as yet there are relatively 
few of the three part demand rates 
applying to domestic service, the use 
of these demand rates reflecting the 
various elements of cost has shown a 
marked increase during this period. 
This is especially true of the rates 
for heating homes and dwellings 
with gas as the number of demand 
rates for this type of service in- 
creased from 7 at the beginning of 
the period to 164 at present. 

The extent to which rates for spe- 
cial classes of service have increased 
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during the period is also noteworthy. 
For example, five years ago the total 
number of house heating rates was 
only 40 whereas today there are 
more than 10 times that number. 
The same general trends are ap- 
parent for rates applicable to other 
special classes of service such as in- 
dustrial and commercial uses, water 
heating, and other rates designed to 
secure special classes of business. 


Statistics 

The information on which these 
tables are based and in fact, all the 
financial and operating data pub- 
lished by the American Gas Associa- 
tion are secured through its Statis- 
tical Department; its activities may 
be considered under two general 
phases. There is first the gathering 
and collection annually of the gen- 
eral statistics on the industry, such 
as plant capacity and data on pro- 
duction, sales, customers, and by- 
products, together with a detailed 
income statement and balance sheet. 
Most of the data outlined above are 
published in bulletins issued from 
time to time by the Association. 

In addition to such annual data, 
there is also collected monthly data 
on production, sales and revenues 
from companies representing about 
80 per cent of the manufactured and 
natural gas sold. The publication of 
these current monthly data on op- 
erating and financial trends within 
the industry in daily general and 
financial newspapers has been of 
great value, not alone to the industry 
itself, but to the financial and invest- 
ment community. 

The collection of statistics on the 
gas industry is somewhat compli- 
cated by the interrelations of this 
industry on the one hand with the 
coke and steel industries through the 
purchase from these industries of 
by-product coke oven gas, and on 
the other with the petroleum indus- 
try through the utilization of nat- 
ural gas. 

Accounting 

Closely allied with the collection 
of statistical information, its inter- 
pretation and dissemination, is the 
work of the Accountant, which it 
will be noted from my earlier refer- 
ences is represented by a Section of 
our Association. 
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Perhaps the greatest contribution 
of the accountant, during the last 
decade, to the progress of the gas in- 
dustry in America, is the adoption of 
mechanical aids to accounting work. 
It would be difficult today to find, 
even among the smallest of our utili- 
ties, one that has not employed, to 
some extent, the use of machines in 
accounting work. The customers’ 
ledger of a few years back, a bound 
cumbersome book, is rapidly losing 
favor and in its place is found a 
card carrying all the information nec- 
essary to the keeping of the cus- 
tomers’ accounts. In some instances 
even the card is displaced and a 
stub, which is part of the monthly 
bill, serves the purpose of the ledger 
account. In addition to their use in 
customers’ accounting routines, ma- 
chines are employed in accounting 
for stores, in the keeping of general 
ledgers, payrolls and property ac- 
counts, and are always employed 
where their use will economically 
produce speed and accuracy. Ma- 
chines are also used by the account- 
ant for such purposes as sales analy- 
sis, as an aid to the rate maker and 
as an aid to the salesman, in the tab- 
ulation of the results of the mer- 
chandising of appliances. Progress 
has been made in the development 
of mechanical accounting equip- 
ment through the cooperation of the 
utility accountants with the manu- 
facturers of accounting machinery. 

The Accounting Section Commit- 
tee in conjunction with committees 
representing the other major Utilities 
and in cooperation with representa- 
tives of the several State Commis- 
sions secured the adoption, by the 
States, of a nation-wide uniform 
classification of accounts, thus en- 
abling, without the loss of time, the 
preparation of consolidated state- 
ments and standards of comparison. 


Education 

Educational work is another vital 
activity and the Association has al- 
ways cooperated with the educational 
institutions in their efforts to offer 
instruction of particular interest to 
the gas industry. Lecturers are pro- 
vided to outline the practical appli- 
cation in the production, distribu- 
tion and utilization of gas of the 
theory taught in the classroom. The 
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advice of the Association has been 
sought and supplied on the conduct 
of specialized courses intended to 
train for employment in the indus- 
try. There are now gas engineering 
courses offered under separate de- 
partments by two outstanding insti- 
tutions in the United States—The 
Johns Hopkins University and Pur- 
due University, both of which are 
making splendid progress. Other 
institutions offer courses especially 
designed to train engineers for the 
gas industry although they are not 
established as separate departments. 

In order to stimulate the efforts 
of the various gas companies to 
render an outstanding degree of pub- 
lic service in their local communities 
a new award has recently been of- 
fered to gas company members of 
the Association; each award is 
limited to companies falling within 
a certain size so that their conditions 
of service may be reasonably similar. 
The nature of the award is signifi- 
cant in that it comprises three 
scholarships at one of the universi- 
ties offering special courses for pub- 
lic utility executives, it being con- 
templated that these scholarships will 
be filled by the three executives in 
charge of finance, operating, and 
sales activities so as to bring about 
a higher degree of coordination be- 
tween these departments. 

In an effort to supply specialized 
instruction to employees of the gas 
industry, instruction which is gen- 
erally not available elsewhere the 
Association offers courses in Domes- 
tic Gas Salesmanship, prepared for 
gas company employees engaged in 
the sale of gas appliances to domes- 
tic customers; Sales Administration 
and Management, intended to be 
used by department heads in perfect- 
ing better sales administration and 
management methods in the domes- 
tic, commercial and industrial gas 
fields; Industrial Gas Salesmanship, 
designed to give the salesman a de- 
tailed grasp of the uses of gas in 
industry. In addition, there are 
home study courses on Manufac- 
tured Gas requiring an elementary 
knowledge of physics and chemistry, 
and a home study course on the Manu- 
facture, Distribution and Utilization 
of Gas written in non-technical 
language. A technical home study 
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course in natural gas is also in prep- 
aration. Scholarships in recognized 
institutions are also awarded. 

Since the public is prone to receive 
its impression of the gas industry 
from meter readers, collectors, tele- 
phone operators and others whose 
positions bring them in daily con- 
tact with customers, these employees 
have vast power to create a friendly 
or hostile atmosphere. Of the vari- 
ous training programs designed to 
improve employee performance on 
the job, none has been so productive 
of results as the Association’s Course 
in Employee-Customer Relations. 
The purpose of this program is to 
stimulate employees to analyze cus- 
tomer contacts and plan a future 
procedure so that correct methods of 
dealing with customers become habit- 
ual. There are more than five thou- 
sand contact employees enrolled in this 
Course and the executives of many gas 
companies tell us that the Course has 
crystallized employee thinking to an 
extent never before reached. 


As phyxiation and Resuscitation 

Asphyxiation and _ Resuscitation 
are subjects of the continued atten- 
tion of the Committee responsible 
for their study, in order to promote 
the use of safe methods of produc- 
ing, distributing, and utilizing gas 
in the home and in industry. The 
work comprises collection and in- 
terpretation of employee accident 
statistics; preparation of pamphlets 
and posters designed for use by gas 
companies in promoting safe operat- 
ing methods; award of medals for 
successful _resuscitations accomp- 
lished in cases of asphyxiation such 
as the McCarter Medal Award made 
available through the generosity of 
Mr. Thomas N. McCarter, President 
of the Public Service Electric and 
Gas Corporation of New Jersey, to 
gas company employees for success- 
ful application of the Schaefer Prone 
Pressure method of resuscitation; 
examination, test and approval of 
first aid and safety devices and other 
related activities. 

During the past three years a spe- 
cial commission of the Association, 
on Asphyxiation and Resuscitation, 
has sponsored research work by the 
United States Bureau of Mines de- 


signed to ascertain ‘substances suit- 
able for addition to gases distributed 
by the manufactured and natural gas 
branches of the industry, which 
would act as warning agents either 
by virtue of odors or because of so- 
called irritant effects. The final re- 
port of this investigation will cover 
all aspects of the use of such agents 
from the Laboratory and limited 
field test angle and it is expected 
that gas companies generally will 
subject these substances to the pro- 
longed field test necessary to prove 
their suitability and effectiveness. 
The widespread extension of nat- 
ural gas service in recent years has 
brought about a demand for the use 
of some odorizing agent to signify 
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the presence of this otherwise odor- 
less gas. A number of natural gas 
companies are already using odorants 
continuously for this purpose and 
others for intermittent tests of dis- 
tribution systems, house piping, and 
consumers’ appliances to disclose 
leaks of all kinds. 

In bringing these remarks to a 
close permit me to again remind you 
that the American Gas Association, 
through its President, is deeply con- 
scious of the honor you have done it 
in asking us to participate in this 
international program. It has been 
with no small pleasure that I have 
attempted to tell you something 
about the problems of the industry 
in the United States. 





Johns Hopkins Awards 
Degrees to Three 


gy gpeewed completed the under- 
graduate course in gas engineer- 
ing, three young men were awarded 
the Bachelor's Degree at Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md., June 
9. They were: 

Edward V. Fineran, of Washington, 
who has entered the employ of the 
Washington Gas Light Company, 
Washington, D. C. 

Robert Kyle, of Baltimore, who has 
entered the employ of the American 
Gas Association Testing Laboratory, 
Cleveland, O. 

Frank F. Merker, of Baltimore, who 
has entered the employ of the Con- 
solidated Gas Electric Light and 
Power Company of Baltimore. 

Since the Gas Engineering Depart- 
ment was established at Hopkins, in 
1924, twenty-five students have grad- 
uated, three with the Doctor's Degree. 

Technically trained men are ur- 
gently needed in the gas industry. To 
supply this need, more students should 
be enrolled. It is expected, of course, 
that new students will enroll in the 
Fall. Gas companies should not, how- 
ever, depend upon this usual pro- 
cedure alone to augment the student 
enrollment, but should immediately 
establish scholarships for promising 
young men in their territory who de- 
sire to prepare themselves for careers 
in the gas industry. 

During the past year, the American 


Gas Association renewed its scholar- 
ship to Hopkins for the year 1931- 
32. Gas companies now supporting 
scholarships in Gas Engineering at 
The Johns Hopkins University are as 
follows: 


Atlantic City Gas Company.......... 1 
Central Public Service Corporation, 
te ee. Ree Sie mm Rieg soe + 
Consolidated Gas Company of New 
ete, We YORE: on6s 55sec dees 2 


Consolidated Gas Electric Light and 
Power Company of Baltimore, 


as | ae eae ne ee oe ee 2 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadel- 

OS EM oo. isis 50s = ae caret ee cenit 1 
The Columbia Gas and Electric Cor- 

porstion, Mew: York... 5. 0ses.0s500 1 
The C. H. Geist Company, Philadel- 

POEM Se oa 74>. hermes at eaten alae 2 
The Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, 

MUN Se dae inig a8) decanter cists sinter assis alae taale oa 1 
The Washington Gas Light Com- 

pany, Washington, D. C............ 4 


Companies which have no scholar- 
ships now are invited to establish one 
or more. This will be a most effec- 
tive means of cooperation and will 
insure a substantial number of grad- 
uates each year technically trained to 
serve the Industry. 

For information as to details, ad- 
dress Dr. Wilbert J. Huff, Professor of 
Gas Engineering, The Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Maryland, or 
E. B. Luce, Educational Director of 
the Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
and Power Company of Baltimore. 
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Named for A. G. A. Directorate 


F. C. Freeman 


Charles H. Dickey Dies at California Home 


Charles H. 
Dickey, long 
prominent in 
Baltimore, Md., 
as proprietor of 
the Maryland 
Meter Works and 
former president 
of the American 
Meter Company, 
died suddenly 
June 17 of a 
heart attack at his home in Del 
Monte, Cal. 

Mr. Dickey, who was born in Bal- 
timore seventy-two years ago, moved 
to New York twelve years ago and 
later to California. 

He is survived by a widow and six 
children: Mrs. Carpenter of Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Mrs. Oscar Johnson 
and Mrs. Irving Randall of Chicago, 
Mrs. MacCondray of San Francisco, 
and Charles H. and William D. 
Dickey of San Francisco. 

The other survivors are two sis- 





C. H. Dickey 


ters and three brothers living here: 
Mrs. Wright Nichols, Miss Henri- 
etta Dickey, and Philip S., George S. 


and Edmund S. Dickey. The latter 
now is serving as Chairman of Man- 
ufacturers’ Section of the American 
Gas Association. 


To Expedite Service to Boston 
Customers 


ENTRALIZING its customers’ serv- 

ice and engineering work to gain 
further efficiency and faster service, the 
Boston Consolidated Gas Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass., will soon begin construction 
of a large service station and garage at 
McBride Street, Jamaica Plain. 

With the completion of the new build- 
ing next December virtually all of the 
company’s service activities can be 
brought together at a more central loca- 
tion in the company’s territory, accom- 
plishing shorter trips and speedier serv- 
ice im answer to customers’ calls for 
installation and service work. 


Laying New Gas Main in 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HE Charlotte (N. C.) branch of the 
Southern Public Utilities Company has 
underway the laying of a ten-inch gas main 
from the intersection of East Fourth and 
South McDowell streets to join the main 
at North Cecil and Armory Drive. This 





H. C. Abell 





F. A. Miller 
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P. S. Young 





J. S. DeHart 


new main will enable the company to ren- 
der more efficient service to its customers 
throughout the northeastern section of 
Charlotte, and will take care of future de- 
mands for service brought by the develop- 
ment of that section. 


A. C. Fieldner Wins Lamme 
Medal 


C. FIELD- 
© NER, chief 
engineer, Experi- 
ment Stations Divi- 
sion, United States 
Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C., 
was awarded the 
Lamme Meritori- 
ous Achievement 
Meda! by the Ohio 
State University on 
June 8. This gold 
medal, awarded an- 
nually to a gradu- A. C. Fieldner 
ate of one of the departments of the uni- 
versity for meritorious achievement in 
engineering or the technical arts, was 
established by the will of the late Benja- 
min G. Lamme of the engineering de- 
partment of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company. Mr. Field- 
ner is a member of the first class in chem- 





ical engineering graduated from Ohio 
State University and is one of the first 
two recipients of the Lamme Medal. 
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Nominating Committee 
Reports for 1931-32 





R. W. Gallagher 


To Members of the American Gas As- 
sociation: 
gN compliance with Section 2 of 

Article II of the By-Laws of 
the American Gas Association, an- 
nouncement is hereby made to the 
membership of the following report 
of the General Nominating Commit- 
tee which will be presented to the 
annual convention in Atlantic City, 
N. J., in October, 1931: 

For President— 
R. W. Gallagher, 
President, The 
East Ohio Gas 
Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

For Vice-pres- 
ident—Arthur 
Hewitt, Vice- 
president, Con- 
sumers Gas Com- 
pany, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 

For Vice-president—N. C. Mc- 
Gowen, Vice-president, United Gas 


Arthur Hewitt 








Public Service Co., Houston, Texas. 

For Vice-president—Howard Bruce, 
Chairman of Board, Bartlett-Hayward 
Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 

For Treasurer 
—W. J. Welsh, 
President, New 
York and Rich- 
mond Gas Com- 
pany, Staten Is- 
land, N. Y. 

For Directors— 
Two-Year Terms: 

F. S. Wade, 
President, South- 
ern Counties Gas Company, Los An- 


N. C. MceGowen 


‘geles, Calif. 


B. J. Mullaney, 
Vice-president, 
The Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke 
Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

H. C. Abell, 
Vice-president, 
Electric Bond & 
Share Co., New 
York, N.Y. 

P. S. Young, 
Vice-president, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

H. Russell, President, Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

C. N. Lauer, President, Philadel- 
phia Gas Works Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

F. C. Freeman, 
President, Provi- 
dence Gas Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

F. A. Miller, 
Chairman of 
Board, S. R. Dres- 
ser Mfg. Co., 
Bradford, Pa. 

J. S. DeHart, 
Jr., President, Is- 
bell-Porter Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Respectfully submitted, 

H.C. Morris, Chairman A.H. Hall 


F. H. Bivens John G. Learned 
Howell Fisher H. R. Sterrett 


Howard Bruce 


W. J. Welsh 
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The following members have been 
nominated by Section Nominating 
Committees to serve as section officers 
for the next Association year: 
Chairman— 
Wm. A. Doering, Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Boston, Mass.; Vice- 
chairman, J. M. Roberts, The Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Commercial 


Accounting Section: 


Section: Chairman— 
Samuel Insull, Jr., Midland United 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; Vice-chairman, 
Walter C. Beckjord, Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 

Industrial Gas Section: Chairman— 
A. J. Peters, Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York, New York, N. Y.; 
Vice-chairman, W. F. Miller, Public 
Service Co. of Northern Illinois, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Manufacturers Section: Chairman— 
D. F. Kahn, Estate Stove Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio; Vice-chairman, D. B. 
Stokes, United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Burlington, N. J.; Vice-chair- 
man, Robert M. Leach, Glenwood 
Range Company, Taunton, Mass. 

Publicity & Advertising Section: 
Chairman—W. H. Hodge, Byllesby 
Engineering & Management Corp., 
Chicago, IIll.; Vice-chairman, H. Ober- 
meyer, Consolidated Gas Co. of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 

Technical Section : Chairman—I. K. 
Peck, Midland United Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Vice-chairman, J. A. Perry, 
United Gas Improvement Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Natural Gas Department: Chair- 
man—T. J. Strickler, Kansas City Gas 
Company, Kansas City, Mo.; Vice- 
chairman, L. K. Langdon, Union 
Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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Components of Coal 
As Seen Through the Microscope 


a are composed essentially of 
two visibly different major com- 
ponents which are present in different 
types of coal in greatly varying pro- 
portions, according to Dr. Reinhardt 
Thiessen, Research Chemist on the 
Constitution of Coal at the Pittsburgh 
Experiment Station, of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, Department 
of Commerce. These two components 
are designated as anthraxylon and at- 
tritus. Anthraxylon is a structurally 
simple component, while attritus is a 
complex component, composed of a 
large number of various plant entities. 
In addition to these two major com- 
ponents, there is a third, minor com- 
ponent, called fusain or ‘mineral 
charcoal,’ which is found in most 
coals in relatively small proportions, 
although occasionally layers are found 
containing considerable amounts. Its 
origin and formation is a much de- 
bated question upon which there is no 
agreement. Apparently fusain is de- 
rived from woody tissue of which the 
structure is often well preserved. It 
is higher in carbon content and lower 
in volatile matter than the other com- 
ponents, and has no coking properties. 

Anthraxylon is the undisintegrated 
woody tissue of plants. It shows un- 
der the microscope a more or less vis- 
ible homogeneous cell structure. Bright 
coal bands are essentially anthraxylon, 
being the stems, branches, twigs and 
roots of plants that were buried in the 
vegetable debris during the peat stage, 
coalified and subsequently flattened, 
but yet remaining as unit constituents 
in the final coal bed. The anthraxylon 
strips or lenses vary in thickness from 
a fraction of a millimeter to several 
centimeters. In general, they have a 
smooth, black to a highly lustrous ap- 
pearance according to the rank of the 
coal—the higher the rank the higher 
the gloss. The coking properties of 
coal are due mainly to the anthraxylon 
components. However, all anthraxy- 
lon will not coke. It possesses 
this property only in coals within cer- 
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Dr. Reinhardt Thiessen, paleobotanist of the United States Bureau of Mines, examining a 
thin section of coal ; 


tain ranges of rank or degrees of coali- 
fication. 

The attritus is a mixture of coali- 
fied plant debris derived from any 
and all plant matter contributed to 
the deposit during the peat stage, 
macerated and comminuted through 
the agencies of micro-organisms, lower 
forms of animal life, and meteorologi- 
cal agencies, and subsequently con- 
solidated and changed into coal. The 
attritus therefore contains much of the 
more resistant plant products. It is 
much duller in appearance than the 
anthraxylon, being usually of a dull 
gtay color. It often has a striped ap- 
pearance when intercalated with thin 
sheets of anthraxylon. Attritus is the 
continuous fundamental matter—the 
disperse medium—in which the an- 
thraxylon is imbedded. When thin 


sections are prepared from coal and 
examined under the microscope at 
low magnifications, the attritus ap- 
pears as a granular grayish mass lodged 
between the more homogeneous dark 
red bands of anthraxylon. At a 
higher magnification—200 diameters 
or more—it is shown to consist of a 
number of different constituents. Its 
chief constituents are: degradation 
matter, small fragments of plant tis- 
sue, cuticles, spore and pollen exines 
(coats), resin particles and mineral 
matter. These constituents have been 
studied in peat and traced through all 
ranks of coal, so that their history is 
fairly well known. 

Anthraxylon and attritus may be as- 
sociated in coals or in particular bands 
of coal in all proportions from prac- 
tically 100 per cent anthraxylon to 
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Figure 1. Block of coal from the Taggart bed, Roda mine, Price County, Kentucky. 
coals. The black bands represent the anthraxylon, the grayish appearing coal between the anthraxylon bands represents the attritus. 
(Slightly less than natural size.) Figure 2. Thin cross section of coal showing anthraxylon and a small portion of attritus in lower part. 
Figure 3. Thin cross section of coal from the Upper Freeport bed, showing transparent attritus. In the upper part is embedded a thin 
strip of anthraxylon. The attritus is composed of humic degradation matter, shown in gray; resinous matter, shown as more or less oval 
particles; spore matter, shown as short thin white patches; opaque matter, shown as irregular black spots; and fusain represented at the 


left hand middle of the figure. 


100 per cent attritus. Cannel and bog- 
head coals consist almost entirely of 
attritus, whereas the ordinary “bright” 
coals are composed of varying propor- 
tions of anthraxylon and translucent 
attritus, and “‘splint” coals are com- 
posed of lesser amounts of anthraxy- 
lon associated with opaque attritus. 

Up to the present time no one has 
laid down any definite system for clas- 
sifying coal on the basis of relative 
percentages of anthraxylon and attri- 
tus as determined by actual measure- 
ment with the aid of the microscope. 
Such a system of classification is de- 
sirable in carbonization research be- 
cause of the difference in coking prop- 
erties of anthraxylon and attritus. It 
has been decided, therefore, to make 
arbitrary divisions of classification as 
follows: 

Coals having a ratio of anthraxylon 
to attritus of more than 3:1 are called 
anthraxylous; those with a ratio be- 
tween 3:1 and 1:1 are called anthraxy- 
lous-attrital; those with a ratio be- 
tween 1:1 to 1:3 are called attrital- 
anthraxylous and coals in which the 
ratio of anthraxylon and attritus is 
less than 1:3 are called attrital. In 
other words, an anthraxylous coal 
consists of more than 75 per cent an- 
thraxylon, and an attrital coal is more 
than 75 per cent attritus. It is be- 
lieved that this system of classification 


r 


will be of some use in the comprehen- 
sive research which the Bureau of 
Mines is now conducting on the car- 


This block shows the banding as found in most 


bonizing properties of American coals 
in cooperation with the American Gas 
Association. 





Munroe Award Applications 
Are Being Received 


PPLICATIONS for the Charles 

A. Munroe Award, which is a 
national recognition for achievement 
in the gas industry, are being received 
by the American Gas Association, 420 
Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C. The 
award will be made to the individual 
who is found to have made the out- 
standing contribution toward the ad- 
vancement of the gas industry during 
the period from July 1, 1930, to June 
30, 1931. 

Under the terms governing this 
Award, the most conspicuous contri- 
butions to the general interests of the 
gas industry may be presumed to in- 
clude the following: Research inven- 
tion, operating methods or practices 
which reduce cost of production, trans- 
mission and distribution, improved 
distribution or other service, increased 
sale of gas, development of new uses 
for gas, improved public and employee 
relations, promotion of safety, devel- 
opment of improved accounting prac- 
tices, widening the field of gas mak- 
ing materials, new methods of manu- 


facture, finance, publicity, new gas 
works products and by-products, rates, 
etc. 

The Charles A. Munroe Award 
consists of a substantial financial rec- 
ognition accompanied by an engrossed 
certificate to be presented at the an- 
nual convention to be held in Atlantic 
City, N. J., October 12-16, 1931. Ap- 
plications should be filed with Alex- 
ander Forward, Managing Director, 
American Gas Association, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, N. Y. C., promptly 
and not later than August 15. 

Last year the Munroe Award was 
presented to J. L. Conover of the Pub- 
lic Service Electric & Gas Company, 
Newark, N. J., in recognition of his 
work in contributing to the general 
interest of the gas industry by the in- 
troduction and widespread application 
of machine bookkeeping systems to 
practically every phase of public utility 
accounting, resulting in reduced costs, 
improved public relations and more 
efficient operation. 
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Camping Trips Through 
Industrial America 


EW YORK bankers have 

launched a movement to en- 
courage young men to travel and 
learn by actual contact the great- 
ness of their own country. These 
young men will follow the open 
road in motor trucks, experiencing 
the rigors of camping life and de- 
veloping the traits of leadership and 
self-reliance. 

The first of a series of expeditions 
started from Tuxedo, N. Y., last 
Spring with nine motor busses carry- 
ing nearly 100 young men between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-five 
years. These young men were re- 
cruited from banks and other corpora- 
tions in New York City. 

Other expeditions followed the first, 
each lasting about six weeks. Re- 
cruits came from many walks of life. 

The plan, which has been called an 
“Industrial Plattsburg,’ was origi- 
nated and financed by the Thorne- 
Loomis Foundation, which was or- 
ganized last year with the object of 
providing an opportunity for young 
men to see something of the indus- 
trial development of the country and 
to visit places of historical interest. 

The first expeditions were sent out 
quietly last year, more or less as an ex- 
periment. The 
1930 expeditions 
were sO success- 
ful that ambi- 
tious plans have 
been laid for 
1931 and future 
years. 

The organizers 
of Thorne-Loomis 
Foundation, Inc., 
are Landon K. 
Thorne, presi- 
dent and director 
of Bonbright & 
Company, and Al- 
fred Lee Loomis, 
vice-president and 
director. 

The 


institu- 





Group of Expedition 
Leaders—T ruck 


to go into camp. 


Thorne-Loomis Foundation 
Gives Young Men Insight 
Into Gas Service, Mining, 
Agriculture, Transportation 


tions from which the young men come 
have joined enthusiastically in the 
scheme and will continue to pay the 
salaries of their employees during the 
six-week absence. The firms believe 
that their juniors will come back more 
useful and efficient employees as a 
result of the tour. 

Elaborate plans have been prepared 
by the sponsors of the expeditions, al- 
though once on the road the young 
men will govern themselves under an 
appointed leader. They will select 
their own routes and the points of in- 
terest to be visited. The expeditions 
will set forth with some necessary in- 
troductions and papers of identifica- 
tion and suggested routes and camp- 
ing grounds. 

Each expedition will consist of one 
truck of ten boys and will run en- 
tirely independently of any other. The 
leader of each expedition will be re- 
sponsible for picking the details of 
his route but each expedition will be 











about 
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expected generally to follow the 
circle outlined by New York, Buf- 
falo, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Birmingham, Atlanta and Wash- 
ington, D. C. They can decide in 
which direction to make this circle. 








Detailed lists will be supplied to 
each leader giving suggested indus- 
tries to visit together with the names 
of various people at the different 
plants to get in touch with. 

Among the more interesting places 
suggested to be visited by the young 
men will be the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, Sing Sing 
Prison at Ossining, Ashokan Reser- 
voir, West Hurley, N. Y., an impor- 
tant source of New York City’s water 
supply; the Standard Oil Company 
of New York, Van Rensselaer Island 
plant in Albany, the Hudson Valley 
Fuel Corporation and the Cluett, Pea- 
body Company in Troy, the Endicott- 
Johnson Corporation in Endicott, the 
General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady; the Beechnut Packing Company, 
Canajoharie, N. Y., The Eastman 
Kodak Company in Rochester, the 
Pierce Arrow plants in Buffalo, the 
Bethlehem Steel Company plants in 
Bethlehem, Pa.; the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company in Youngs- 
town, Ohio; The Goodyear plants in 
Akron, the Diamond Match Company 
in Barberton, Ohio; the Ford plants in 
Detroit, the Corn Products plant in 
Chicago and the Reynolds Tobacco 
Company in Winston-Salem, N. C. 
This is mentioning only a few of the 
plants to be vis- 
ited. 

The young men 
will see manufac- 
tured and natural 
gas serving giant 
industrial plants, 
coal mined, cot- 
ton growing, 
ships loaded at 
the docks,  rail- 
road yards in op- 
eration, copper 
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mined and smelted and all the other 
activities that go to make up the great 
industrial picture of the United States. 
Some of the expeditions expect to visit 
the United States Government hydro- 
electric plant at Muscle Shoals, to 
Lookout Mountain, the White House, 
Lincoln's tomb and many famous 
battlefields. 

In 1930 the shortest trip covered 
slightly less than 1,000 miles and took 
approximately two weeks. The long- 
est trip covered more than 6,000 miles 
and took thirty-five days. It was 
found on the experimental trips last 
year that more time would be required 
and so the trips were lengthened this 
year. 

The automobiles used have been de- 
signed for the Thorne-Loomis Foun- 
dation. They are camps on wheels. 
The chassis and the engine are the 
same as those used in the latest Ford 
model AA commercial truck. The 
body has been designed to provide 
for comfortable living in good weather 
and bad. When camp has to be made 
the entire bus may be completely en- 
closed by heavy canvas and trans- 
formed into a spacious tent. 

When on the road the bus rides 
smoothly at a normal speed of thirty 
to forty miles an hour. One bus fully 
loaded has made the run from New 
York to Wyoming in eight days, an 
average of 250 miles a day. The 
leader in each expedition is fully in- 
structed in repair and emergency work 
and is directed to select from his crew 
the best drivers to work in relays. 
When camp is pitched at night orders 
are that two men must be left to 
guard the camp while others go sight- 
seeing. 

The leader of each group is charged 
with the full responsibility for the 
success of the trip. He must make 
all decisions, and his associates will 
act as his “cabinet.” In 1930 groups 
Organized in this way were exceed- 
ingly successful. The members of 
these expeditions realizing that they 
were ‘‘on their own’’ learned self-re- 
liance and resourcefulness. Each mem- 
ber of the expedition must keep a 
diary to be turned in at the offices of 
the foundation on return. It is the 


policy of the foundation to allow the 
leaders of the different expeditions as 
much freedom in arranging their own 
trips and as much personal initiative 
in obtaining entrance to laboratories 
and industrial plants as possible. 

The busses are finished for the ex- 
pedition without cost. Members of 
the expedition help to defray living 
expenses but the cost to them will not 
exceed $1.00 a day. The only other 
expense for the trip is the purchase at 
wholesale prices of suitable camping 
clothes. The busses ate operated un- 
der an automobile fleet insurance pol- 
icy issued by one of the largest insur- 
ance companies, insuring the founda- 
tion and the members of the expedi- 
tion against liability to persons or 
property. Each member of the ex- 
pedition will be required to supply 
a physician’s certificate of health. To 
get the full mental and physical bene- 
fits of a trip, which is rigorous, a 
member must not be under par in any 
way. 
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The money each expedition takes is 
the property of the expedition and can 
be expended as the leader sees fit. He 
will divide the money left at the end 
of the trip equally between the mem- 
bers. Each leader will be supplied 
with a small pocket account book, and 
he will have to account for every 
penny spent. A great deal of rivalry 
is expected to see which expedition 
can save the greatest amount out of 
its budget. Two expeditions in 1930 
made trips for less than $1.50 a day 
per person. 

Each expedition will carry along a 
manual giving detailed information on 
personal equipment, food and sup- 
plies, the budget, accident and first 
aid, and how to treat the bus and 
camping equipment. 

The secretary of the Thorne-Loomis 
Foundation, Inc., is Miss Grace Ford. 
She may be addressed at 25 Nassau 
Street, New York City, and will be 
glad to give additional information 
on proposed trips. 





Home Service Committee Work 
Discussed at Toronto 


ye third meeting of the 1931 

Home Service Committee met in 
Toronto, Canada, May 29, at the Con- 
sumers Gas Company with the chair- 
man, Miss Karen Fladoes, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., presiding. The group was 
welcomed by Arthur Hewitt, Vice- 
President and General Manager of the 
Consumers Gas Company and Vice- 
President of the American Gas Associ- 
ation. The final committee reports 
were read and discussed. The main 
activity of the year’s work being a 
compilation of booklets to comprise a 
home service manual. The first book- 
let on Home Calls, prepared under the 
direction of Miss Hulda Ungericht, of 
the Columbus Gas and Fuel Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, will be available for 
distribution to Home Service Direc- 
tors at an early date. 

Another phase of work of the com- 
mittee is the new project in home serv- 
ice work called “Kitchen Planning 
Service.” Miss Dorothy Shank, of 


the American Stove Company, Cleve- 
land, is chairman of this committee. 
Miss Jane Callaghan, kitchen consult- 
ant for the Brooklyn Borough Gas 
Company, reported on her company’s 
kitchen planning activities. Miss Ruth 
Kleinmaier, Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric Corp., who is doing a definite 
home modernization problem, and 
Mrs. Edith Lloyd, Philadelphia Gas 
Works, who is cooperating with ar- 
chitects bureaus in Philadelphia des- 
cribed their activities. Miss Grace 
Pennock, household engineer of the 
Delineator Institute, outlined a plan 
of consumer research which has 
started a definite kitchen moderniza- 
tion plan. This new phase of home 
service work originated in the Home 
Service Committee of the American 
Gas Association. 

The group were guests at luncheon 
at the King Edward Hotel, as guests 
of the Consumers Gas Company 
through Mr. Hewitt. 
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Visual Inspection 


Of A. G. A. Coatings 


I. Introduction 


HE visual in- 
spection of 
the American Gas 
Association coat- 
ings was made on 
March 3, 4 and 
5. The complete 
report on these 
coatings will not 
be available until 
about next Sep- 
tember. While 
it is desirable to publish the re- 
sults of this examination at the same 
time the other data on the speci- 
mens are published in order that a 
better understanding of the data may 
be obtained, this would necessitate a 
delay until next September or later. 
On the other hand, a number of pipe 
lines will be laid this spring and sum- 
mer and the information resulting 
from the inspection may be helpful in 
the protection of these lines. On this 
account it seems best to publish the 
results of the inspection at this time, 
but to defer their discussion until the 
other data are available. The reader 
who is sufficiently interested will be 
able to draw his own conclusions as to 
the relative merits of the various coat- 
ings and their behavior underground. 
The symbols which are given in the 
first column of the table correspond 
with those in Table I of the article 
“Tests of Coated Pipe” in the Ameri- 
can Gas Journal of May, 1930, and on 
page 269 of the A.G.A. MONTHLY 
for June, 1930. This table gives the 
methods used in applying the coatings, 
their trade names and the names of 
the manufacturers who _ submitted 
them. The coatings are arranged in 
order of their increasing thickness in 
the attached table. The ages of the 
specimens range between nine months 
and one year. 
In preparation for the inspection 
half of the coating was peeled off each 
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specimen and the pipe was wiped with 
rags soaked with carbon bisulphide 
until it was as nearly clean as possible. 
The specimens were then photo- 
graphed and the bare pipe was coated 
with a thin film of ‘‘vaseline.”” The 
finished specimens were then stored in 
a heated building until all had been 
cleaned and photographed. On the 
day before the inspection work started 
the specimens were laid out on tables 
so that all of the specimens of one 
coating were in one group, together 
with an unexposed specimen of the 
same coating, when it was available, 
to be used for comparison. 

Since there are certain attributes of 
any coating that are beyond any ac- 
curate method of measurement, the 
only way any indication of these at- 
tributes can be obtained is by a visual 
examination. The value of the results 
of such an examination depend not 
only upon the care with which the ex- 
amination is made, but also upon the 
competence and impartiality of the ob- 
servers, and whether or not these ob- 
servers are able to reach agreement in 
their descriptions of the specimens. An 
examination of this type was made by 
three men who represented the organ- 
ized coating manufacturers, the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute and _ the 
American Gas Association. These men 
were chosen by their respective organ- 
izations as being well qualified for 
this work. Anyone familiar with the 
various types of coatings in the test 
might have been reasonably certain of 
the identity of a few, but the inspec- 
tion was so arranged and carried out 
that it was practically impossible for 
any inspector to positively identify any 
coating at the time it was being in- 
spected. 


II. General Method of Inspection 

With the help of the Bureau of 
Standards and the A.P.I. Research As- 
sociate a scheme for rating the speci- 
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mens was devised by the writer which 
involved classifying the coatings into 
several more or less distinct groups. 
This scheme was submitted to the 
three inspectors with the suggestion 
that they use it or modify it in any 
way they saw fit. The following is a 
description of the modified scheme 
which appeared to be necessary in 
order to adequately describe the coat- 
ings. 

Before having any discussion among 
themselves or any instructions other 
than the proposed scheme of classi- 
fication, the three inspectors spent 
about two hours rating 44 specimens. 
A comparison of the separate rating 
sheets showed that there was either 
some disagreement among the inspec- 
tors or that all did not have the same 
standards of comparison. It was then 
decided to discard the separate rating 
sheets and to attempt to make a single 
rating sheet, each inspector examin- 
ing the same specimen at the same 
time and each showing the others the 
reasons for his views. The entire group 
of specimens was examined four times. 
At each examination only one effect 
of the exposure of the specimen was 
considered. The separate effects were 
rated in the order in which they are 
given in the next paragraph. In us- 
ing this scheme complete agreement 
was reached on every specimen. The 
inspectors spent 22 hours in rating the 
specimens, not including time spent in 
discussion of the rating scheme. The 
coating adjacent to the cans or ad- 
jacent to the removed part was not 
considered in making the ratings. 

Numerous notes were necessary to 
describe the peculiar conditions that 
were observed on the specimens. Ref- 
erence numbers to these notes are in- 
serted in the table. A “normal” spe- 
cimen (one which can be described 
adequately by the rating symbols) is 
rated with three letters. These letters, 
in their order refer to (1) effects 
on the coatings due to causes which 
are not mechanical in nature, (2) ef- 
fects on the coating caused by me- 
chanical forces (soil stress), (3) the 
condition of the pipe where the coat- 
ing had been removed. If the coat- 
ing includes a fabric, the rating 
symbols include a number (1, 2, 3) 
which refers to the condition of the 
fabric. Hence the complete rating 
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° of a normal coating containing a pears practically the same as the orig- |§ The cracks may or may not extend to 
fabric might be Abr2. inal specimen as far as these effects are the pipe. Many of these cracks in the 

ae concerned. enamels are probably caused by tem- 

III. Description of the Symbols B. Dulled. The original appear- perature changes. The cracks in the 


. Effects not mechanical. Those 
esha which are not mechanical 
include the effect of temperature, and 
? of chemical changes in the coating 
brought about by its exposure to the 
soil and moisture. These effects have 
been classified as follows: 


A. Unaltered. The specimen ap- 


ance of the surface has changed in 
the same way that a paint or bitumi- 
nous surface changes on weathering. 
The dulling may also be the effect of 
the application of kraft paper as a 
wrapper. 

C. Cracked. Wherever this symbol 
occurs the coating has cracks in it. 


asphalt coating may not be caused by 
chemical changes or temperature but 
it is the opinion of the inspectors that 
most of them are weathering or al- 
lied phenomena. 


D. Pulverized. This is the last 
stage in the weathering of a bitumen. 


RATING OF A.G.A. PIPE COATINGS 


Inspectors: P. J. Richards, J. H. Peper and J. K 
(Coatings arranged in order of increasing thickness) 


K. Crowell 











Set Number, Location and Soil 


Notest 2 8 12 16 18 23 26 30 34 39 44 












































Coatine* =— Elrama, Milwaukee, Brockton, Atlantic Raleigh, Shreveport, Shrevepert, Eryan, 
na bel se a., Wis., Mass., City, N.J., West Palm Ailanta,Ga, _N.C., La. La. Texas. 
Syma group Cinders Cinders Tidal Tidal Beach, Fla., Miami, Fla., Cecil Clay Cecil Clay Susquehanna Miller Miller 

(Dry) (Wet) Marsh Marsh Muck Muck Loam Loam Clay Loam Clay Clay 
ss 6 dp! dp! Bdr2 Bdr?2 Bdr2 Bdr?2 Bdr2 Bdr2 Bdr2 Bdr?2 Bdr? 
K dp! dp! Bbr Bdr Bdr Bdr Bdr Bdr Bdr Bdr Bdr 
M Bdp Bdp Adr Bdr Bdr Bdr Bdr Bdr Bdr Bdr Bdr 
¢ Bdp Bdp Bar Adr Bdr Bbr Bdr Bdr Bdr Bdr Bdr 
G Bdp?3 Bdp3 Bdr_ .; Bdp Bdr3 Bdr Bdr Bdr Bdr Bdr Bdr 
L 4 Aap Bdp Aar Aar Aar Aar Aar Adr Aar Aar Adr 
FF Bdp3 Bdp3 Bdr Bdr Bdr Bdr Bdr Bdr Bdr Bdr Bdr 
H Bbr5 Bbr5 Abr 5 Abr Bbr5 Bbr Cbg Bbg 5 Bbg5 Bbr 5 Bbr5 
Ss Bdg Bdp Beg Bez Bcg Bdg Bdg Bdg Bdr Bdr Bdg 
B Bdr Bdg Bdg Beg Beg Bdr Bcg Bdr Bdg Bdr Bdr 
VV 67 Bdrit Bdri Aar1 Bar 1 Bdr 1 Bdr 1 Bbr 1 Bbri Ber 1 Ber 1 
VX 6 Bbg 1 Bdp 1 Bag 1 Bbg 1 Beg 1 Ber 17 Bbg 1 Beg 1 Beg 1 Bdg 1 
E Bbg Bdr Bdr Ber Cdr Cdr Bdr Cdr Cdr Cdr Cdr 
WR Aag Bdp Aag Abg Bdg Bcg Ccg Ccg Cdr Ccg 
Q 78 Adr 3 Adr 3 Adr 3 Adr 3 Adr 3 Adr 3 Adr 3 Adr 3 Adr 3 Adr 3 Adr 3 
WL y Bb Bc Bb Cb Bc Bc cr Bd Cc Bdr 
D 78 Adr 1 Adp 3 br 113 br 1 13 br 113 br 1 13 Acr 1 Acr 1 Acr 1 Acr 1 Acri 

4 LL 7 Abri1011 Abril Abr 1 Acr 111 Adr31011 Adr3 11 Acr 1 Acr 11 Acr 1 Acr 111 Acr i} 
Ww Aag Abg Abg Aag Abg Aag Acg Acg Acg Acg 
EE Adr! Adr 16 Aar Aar Aar 17 Acr Aar Acr 18 Adr Adr Adr 
14 Cag Cbr Aag Cag Aag Aag Car Car Cbg Cbr Car 
A Aag Abg Aag Aag Abg Abg Abr Abr Acr Cdr Adr 
V 67 Bbri Bbri Bar 1 Bar 1 Bbr 1 Bbr 1 Bbr 1 Cer 1 Ceri Ceri 
DD 678 Abr 1 Cdp 3 16 Cbr 113 Cer 1 13 18 Cbr 1 13 Car 1 !3 Cari Aari Cari Cdr 3 Acri 
MM 7 Bar 1 Ber 1 156 Ber 2 Ber 2 Ber 2 Ber 1 156 Bbr 1 Bbr 2 Ber 2 Ber 2 Ber 2 
F Bdr Bdr 18 Ber Ber Bbr Ber Bdr Bdr Ber Bdr Bdr 
Www 19 20 Agi Ari29 Agi Agi Agi Agi Agi Agi Agi Agi Agi — 
Y 6 Bbr 17 Bbri Abg 1 Aagi Beg 1 Ber 17 Ber 17 Cceg 1 Ceri Ceri? 
NL 69 Cail Cer111 a 1 2223 Ca 11124 Ceiil Cecil a 122 Cbii1 Cc1™ Ceci 1! b 1 3% 
r 4 21630 Bag 1 1122 Bbg 1 11 22 ag 1 22 bg Beg 1 11 22 cg 22 bg 1 22 cg Beg 111 22 cg 1 22 
cc 7 Aari1 Aar 1 Aar 1 Aar1 Aar 1 Aar 1 Aarl Aar 1 Aar 1 Aar i Aar 1 
P 67 Bbri!! Bbril! ar 122 Bbr1!! Cer 111 Ber 111 Cbritt Bbr 111 Bbr 1}! Ber 1}! ar 1 22 
X 67 Aart Bbr1 Bbri Bar 1 Bbri Bbr1 Bbr 1 Bbr1 Bbri Ber 1 Ber 1 
JJ 6 Ber 17 Ber 17 Bbr 17 Ber 17 Ber 17 Bdr 17 Ber 17 Beg 1 Ber 17 cr 1287 Cer 1 
NT Bag Cdg Aag Aag Cbr Ccg Bbg Bbr Ccg Ccg Cer 
BB 6 Cbg 1?! Ceg 111 Aar 17 Cag i! Ber 1711 Ber 1711 Beg 1 Cbg 1! Bbg 1 !! Ber 17 1! Aar 1 
N 6 Cbhgil! Cer17 ar17 22 Aar17 Cbri7il Cbri7it ar 1722 Cbri71! Cari7 1! Cer17 1 et Bd 
NS 625 gi 26 g126 r126 g126 r126 r126 g126 gi 26 r126 ri27 ri 26 
T 67 br 11 br 11 ar 1 22 Car 111 Ceri?! Cbr1!! ar 1 22 Car 11! Cbri? Ceri}! cr 1 22 
WF Aag : Aagil Aag 1 Aag 1 Acg 2 Aag 1 Acg 2 Acg 2 Acg 2 Acg 2 
J 6 Bbg Beg 1 Beg 1 Beg 1 Beg 1 Beg 1 Beg 1 Bcg 1 Bcg 1 28 Beg 1 Beg 1 
U Aag { 1 Abg1!1 Aag 1 Aagi1!1 Acg 21! Acg 21! hae 111 Aag il! Acg 2 Acg 2 1! Acg2 11 
*The identification of the nities is given in the references in Part I. Balled a—Unaffected g—No rust visible .— . 
’ . : B—Dulled b—Roughened r—Unmistakable rust stains 2—Wrinkle 
+The small figures refer to the notes which follow. Cad eecteet o—Dimaeted p—Pitted 3—Not intact 


{The large figures refer to condition of fabric. D—Pulverized d—Penetrated 


NOTES ON VISUAL INSPECTION AS GIVEN IN TABLE OF RATINGS OF SPECIMENS 


16Penetration not due to distortion. 








10n the top where considerable pitting and rusting had occurred the coating 
was pulverized and the bond was poor. On the bottom, the soil not having contact 
with the coating had not affected the coating and the bond was adequate. 
2Unweathered on bottom, dulled on top. 
3Coating pulverized i in a few small areas. 
4Nature of coating makes it difficult to judge penetration. 
5Penetration caused by bubbles. 
®Wherever there is bitumen over fabric the fabric is classed as intact because it 
impossible to do otherwise. 
7Spiral rust mark on bare pipe. 
8Brushing in cleaning makes it difficult to judge distortion. 
*Red lead adheres to pipe and covers any possible rust. 
10Where asphalt has seeped through paper it has been slightly dulled. 
‘Kraft paper gone. 
2Penetrated to red lead. 
13Appear unweathered except color has changed from brown to almost black. 
14Rust appears as thin lines probably at the bottom of cracks. 
15Where bitumen has seeped through fabric it is pulverized in places and coating 
has a grooved appearance. 


z 


17Cement off. 

18Distortion apparently due to clod. 

19Wood veneer was rated as for fabrics. 

20Bitumen is thinned at overlap in veneer by an amount equal to thickness of 


veneer. When veneer was taken off found rust on pipe in numbers 8 and 26. 


21Weathering refers to condition of that part of coating which was originally 


under Kraft paper. 


22Spiral crack in bitumen at overlap in Kraft. Crack less distinct where Kraft 


is gone. Bitumen not rated for weathering where Kraft paper is on coating. 


23Red lead changed to maroon color. 
24Red lead disappeared. 
25Asphalt under steel discolored with rust from outer fabric but no evidence of 


distortion or disintegration. 


26Steel wrapper penetrated. 

27Steel wrapper rusted but not penetrated. 
28Honeycombed (distortion). 

29Large rust spot adjoining the end 

30A pplication of Kraft dulled bitumen surface. 
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2. Mechanical effects (soil stress) 

a. Unaffected. 

b. Roughened. The first mild 
stages of distortion. 

c. Distorted but not penetrated 
by mechanical causes. 

d. Penetrated. In case there 
was any question as to 
whether or not a penetra- 
tion was due to an abrasion, 
the coating was always 
given the benefit of the 
doubt. 


3. Condition of the pipe. 
g. No rust visible on careful 
examination. 
r. Unmistakable rust stains on 
surface of pipe but no pits 
over .020 inch. 


p. pitted. 


4. Condition of fabric. 
1. Intact. 
2. Wrinkled. 
3. Not intact. 


The information which one is able 
to obtain by a visual inspection of the 
fabric in a coating is not entirely ade- 
quate. It is the opinion of the inspec- 
tors that it is possible to tell whether 
or not the fabric has deteriorated to 
such an extent that it is not intact, but 
it is not possible to tell whether it has 
partially rotted if it is still in place. 
If the fabric is on the exterior of the 
coating, one can see whether it has 
been wrinkled or sagged, but if it is 
covered with a layer of bitumen, 
wrinkling cannot be determined with 
certainty. The special notes which ac- 
company the rating sheet explain the 
conditions which are peculiar to each 
coating. 


5. Bond. No statement as to the 
condition of the bond is included in 
the rating table. The inspectors are 
aware that a good bond is considered 
one of the necessary requirements of 
a good pipe coating. They are also 
familiar with the ordinary methods 
that are used to test the bond. These 
methods and several other improvised 
methods were tried on many of the 
specimens. It is possible to notice 
differences in the way the coatings ad- 
here to and split or separate from the 
pipe. In the treatment of the speci- 
mens before they were inspected, the 
pipe was heated where the cans and 
part of the coating were removed. This 


might have affected the condition of 
the bond. It was noticed that on some 
specimens where the pipe was covered 
with rust, the bond appeared to be ex- 
cellent. Considering these facts and 
the wide variety of coatings in the 
test, it is the opinion of the inspectors 
that the bond on all specimens was 
adequate, and that any statement to 
the effect that the bond on one speci- 
men was better than that on another 
would be difficult to justify. 

Any one using the rating as a basis 
for the selection of a protective coat- 
ing should bear in mind the fact that 
but one specimen of each material in 
each soil was examined and that any 
specimen may have been imperfect or 
exposed to abnormal soil conditions. 
There is also a possibility of errors by 
the inspectors in making some of their 
observations. Any conclusions as to 
the relative merits of the materials 
should be regarded as tentative and 
subject to revision when additional 
data are available. 


Bibliography of Selected Articles 
Economics of Natural Gas 
Transmission 


Prepared by Luis Hirt, Librarian Ameri- 
can Gas Association 


ONG distance gas transmission—H. C. 

Cooper (A. G. A.)—Transactions of 
Fuel Conf., World Power Conf. 1928: II— 
840-54. 


Leakage from high-pressure natural gas 
transmission lines—U. S$. Bureau of Mines 
Bulletin 265—E. L. Rawlins & L. D. Wosk, 
1928. 

Facts concerning the life of pipe—R. G. 
Griswold—A. G. A. Dist. Conf. Paper 
1928; Same, American Gas Assn. Monthly, 
March 1928: 172-6 & 181-2. 

Tapered pipe line for gas transporta- 
tion—L. T. Jones—Pacific Coast Gas Assn. 
Proceedings, 1929: 429-43. 

Selection of economical transmission 
pressure—(Part of report of Committee on 
natural gas transmission pipe lines )—Pa- 
cific Coast Gas Assn. Proceedings 1929: 
380-1. 

Economics of high-pressure transporta- 
tion for natural gas pipe lines—P. Mc- 
Donald Biddison—A. §S. M. E. Transac- 
tions, 1929: Pet. 51-5. 

Design of high-pressure gas pipe lines— 
R. E. Davis & L. F. Terry—Paper for 
Amer. Inst. Mining & Met. Engrs., Feb. 
1929; Same, Oil & Gas Jrl., Jan. 1, 1931: 
117-20. 

Pipe welding and laying methods on 
250 mile gas line—Eng. News-Record, July 
11, 1929: 54-6. 
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Economics of pipe protection—S. W. 
Binckley—Pacific Coast Gas Assn. Pro- 
ceedings 1930: 484-97. 

Economics of protective coatings—Le- 
Roy Sloan & Ralph U. Fitting—Pacific 
Coast Gas Assn. Proceedings 1930:498-506. 

Natural gas to the fore in Western fuel 
markets—Eng. News-Record, March 27, 
1930: 527-30. 

Economics of natural gas distribution— 
Part of Report of Federal Oil Conservation 
Board, May 28, 1930; Also, Natural Gas, 
June 1930: 10-1. 

Design and construction of pipe lines 
for the transmission of gas—J. A. Mes- 
senger—Amer. Gas Jrl., July 1930: 37-42; 
Same, Gas Age 66: 163-8, Aug. 2, 1930. 

Mathematical investigation of the eco- 
nomics of natural gas transportation—A 
discussion by H. R. Davis (pages 268-75) 
following a paper—Some aspects of high- 
pressure natural gas transportation, by R. 
S. Lord—Jr/. of Western Soc. of Engrs., 
August 1930: 254-68. 

Gas pipe line factors effecting a mini- 
mum cost—W. R. Kepler—American Gas 
Assn. Proceedings 1930: 797; Same, Gas 
Age 66: 709-14 & 726-8, Nov. 1, 1930: 
Western Gas, Nov. & Dec. 1930: 23-7 & 
32-7: Pipe Line News, Jan. 1931: 26-31 & 
54. 

Long-distance transportation of natural 
gas—E. G. Hill & G. I. Rhodes—Ameri- 
can Gas Assn. Proceedings 1930: 288; 
Same, Gas Age 66: 745-50 & 752, Nov. 8, 
1930. 

Natural gas; an appraisal of its ac- 
complishments and future—W. G. von 
Gemmingen—Eng. News-Record, Feb. 5, 
1931: 232-6. 

Comparative cost of gas and electric 
transmission—C. C. Brown—Gas Age 67: 
419, March 21, 1931. 

Economics of increasing capacity of gas 
pipe lines—L. C. Lichty & R. L. Anthony— 
Amer. Gas Assn. Monthly, April 1931: 
160-1. 

Compression and transmission of gas— 
P. McDonald Biddison—A. G. A. Natural 
Gas Dept. Proceedings 1931; Same, Oil & 
Gas Jrl., May 14, 1931: 25 & 103-5: Na- 
tural Gas, June 1931: 12-15, 74 & 76. 


European Study 


MSS Dorothy Dignam, of N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., is 
visiting Norway, Sweden and Denmark to 
study home conditions of the people using 
utility service in those countries. Miss Dig- 
nam is particularly interested in gathering 
material for a complete illustrated lecture 
on house heating, using the various fuels, 
gas, coal, oil and electricity. Miss Dignam 
gave a lecture on “Home Service in Eu- 
rope” before the Commercial Section, 
American Gas Association in 1930. She 
also has had several articles on “Home 
Service Abroad” published in the Gas Age- 
Record. 
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Gas Progress 


ROGRESS 
in industry 
is normally stated 
in terms of the 
quantity or the 
quality of theserv- 
ice rendered. The 
remarkable growth 
of the gas indus- 
try during the 
thirty years of the 
present century 
testifies to the quality and reliability 
of gas service. The extent of this 
growth can easily be expressed in the 
increase in the number of domestic 
consumers served. But you who are 
of this number are more apt to con- 
sider progress from the standpoint of 
your experience. And it is through 
this experience that I wish to present 
the progress of the gas industry to you. 
If you were asked the question, why 
do you use gas, the most probable 
answer which would come from your 
experience would be that gas is a 
great convenience. This greater con- 
venience of gas is generally recognized 
at present but this has not always been 
the case. If we go back thirty years 
we find a marked difference in the ex- 
tent to which gas could be and was 
used in the American home. 

Saturday was the big day of the 
week. The woodbox or coal scuttle, 
depending upon the family budget, 
had to be filled. The more pretentious 
sifted and carried out the ashes from 
the coal or wood-burning furnace in 
the basement. The less fortunate pol- 
ished the round oak stove in the sit- 
ting room and were very careful not to 
disturb the stove pipe lest that scatter 
soot throughout the room, or to break 
the isinglass in the stove door through 
which a glimpse of the burning coals 
could be had as isinglass was a lux- 
ury. 

In the kitchen, the Sunday dinner 
was already in preparation and the old 
range would glow with a red heat 
and would consume fuel almost as 
fast as it could be carried in. Those 
kitchen ranges were ambitious old 
things. They not only heated the food 


E. S. Pettyjohn 
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By E. S. PETTYJOHN, 


Research Engineer, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor 


but they heated themselves, the room 
and anyone who came near them. In 
the evening the old tin bathtub was 
brought up from the cellar and placed 
on the floor in the center of the kit- 
chen, for the kitchen was the one room 
in the house warm enough to bathe in. 
The tub was partially filled with cold 
water and just enough hot water added 
from the basin or kettle on the back 
of the kitchen stove to take the chill 
off. Then one by one, from the young- 
est to the eldest and after much wait- 
ing for water to warm in between, 
the weekly baths were taken. 

Not many conveniences in those 
days. The only service supplied by 
gas was the fish-tail flame of the gas 
jet which flickered in the steamy at- 
mosphere and lighted weary faces and 
tired eyes. But this one service sup- 
plied by the gas industry in 1901 
amounted to 101,625,366,000 cu.ft. of 
gas. 

Nine years later some moderniza- 
tion of the home has taken place. The 
gas jet has given way to the incandes- 
cent mantle and homes are more bril- 
liantly illuminated. Furnaces are 
found in a greater number of homes 
and all the rooms are heated; not any 
too well but still there is a register in 
the corner from which a small stream 
of slightly warmed air may be coaxed 
if the wind outside is from the right 
direction. The bathroom has moved 
upstairs and has a beautiful zinc- or 
copper-lined tub handsomely painted 
gray. The bathtub boasts of hot and 
cold water taps and while the hot 
water top is more ornamental than 
useful its presence is encouraging. On 
Saturday night the kerosene heater is 
lighted and placed in the bathroom to 
supply the deficiencies of the warm air 
register and all is ready for the weekly 
ablution. A stream of water feebly 
warmed by the hot water coil in the 
furnace trickles into the gorgeous zinc 
tub. This supply must be augmented 
from the kettle or basin on the kitchen 
stove. It is the same old round with 
one exception. The kitchen stove is 
no longer the old coal or wood-fired 
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range. It is a gas-fired stove with top 
burners and a baking oven. The wood 
box and coal scuttle are gone. A new 
service is supplied by gas and the 
reason is greater convenience. With 
this new service the sale of gas in- 
creased until in 1910 it amounted to 
149,430,549,000 cu.ft., an increase of 
almost 50 per cent in nine years. 

During the next decade the modern- 
ization of the home was markedly ac- 
celerated. The incandescent mantle 
has given way to the tungsten-filament 
lamp. The zinc-lined bathtub has 
been replaced by the enameled cast 
iron tub and the hot water tap really 
supplies hot water from the gas-fired 
copper coil water and storage tank. 
Thermostats have been developed to 
control the temperature and to insure 
an adequate supply of hot water. And 
this ever-present supply of hot water 
has materially changed the appearance 
of the home and its occupants. Every- 
thing is cleaner and brighter. The 
weekly bath has become at least a bi- 
weekly, if not a daily affair and there 
is some talk of a new way of bathing 
—standing up to bathe which is 
quicker, cleaner and leaves no tell-tale 
ring. The shower bath is just around 
the corner. Whiskers, beards and 
mustaches are rapidly disappearing 
with hot water available for the morn- 
ing shave. Saturday is no longer the 
big day of the week and the labors of 
Monday washday are being alleviated 
with the aid of hot water. The thrice 
daily washing of the dishes has be- 
come materially facilitated as they may 
be quickly scalded with boiling hot 
water. Hot water has become a true 
servant of the home, making it pos- 
sible to do the old tasks more quickly 
and easily so that women are begin- 
ning to have some time in which to 
enjoy living. 

There have been other changes, the 
most obvious being the redesigning of 
the kitchen stove so as to place the 
baking oven on a level with the top 
burners. It is no longer necessary to 
get down on hands and knees with 
wax taper or twist of newspaper to 


light the baking oven. No bending 


of tired backs to remove bread pans 
or roasts. The oven is table high and 
easily accessible and baking is almost 
a pleasure. 

Through these changes we see one 
predominating feature, a greater com- 
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fort in the home through the greater 
increase in conveniences in the use of 
gas. The extent of this increase in 
convenience is more greatly empha- 
sized when we notice the remarkable 
growth in the use of gas during the 
ten-year period. In 1920, 319,888,- 
000,000 cu.ft. of gas were distributed 
in the United States, an increase of 
more than 100 per cent in ten years. 

From 1920 to the present time the 
complete modernization of the home 
has taken place. A gas-fired appliance 
is available to the domestic consumer 
to perform nearly every task in the 
household. Gas water heaters have 
become a fixture in the American 
home and the daily or twice daily 
shower bath for each member of the 
family is customary. One may truly 
say that the American people are the 
cleanest people in the world and they 
should be, because it is more conven- 
ient for an American to bathe with 
his modern shower baths and ever 
present hot water than it is for any 
other human being. 

There is not a place in the home 
where gas has not penetrated. In the 
living room, the radiant fire has re- 
placed the andirons and wood basket. 
In the laundry, the water in the 
washing machine is heated with a gas 
burner while the clothes are being 
washed. The same clothes are dried 
in a gas-heated clothes drier regard- 
less of weather conditions and then 
pressed with a gas-heated mangle. The 
kitchen presents a new appearance 
with the silent automatic gas-fired re- 
frigerator replacing the old ice box— 
no ice-man with muddy feet and no 
noise. One gas company alone in- 
stalled 32,423 of these gas-fired re- 
frigerators last year during the big 
depression. The gas-fired incinerator 
has replaced the old garbage can 
which was a source of disagreeable 
odors and a breeding place for dis- 
ease. Even the kitchen stove has been 
remodeled. The old sombre black 
has been replaced by attractively tinted 
enamel which harmonizes with the in- 
terior of the kitchen. New type burn- 
ers which give complete combustion 
regardless of the height of the flame 
have replaced the old type burners. 
The pilot light which eliminated the 
match has in turn given way to the 
insta-matic or self-igniting burner. A 
turn of the control and either top 


burner or oven burner is immediately 
and automatically lighted. The oven 
is insulated and equipped with a tem- 
perature regulator. It is no longer 
necessary to supervise the cooking of 
the family dinner. With the new heat 
regulator, self-igniting burner and 
automatic control the food is placed 
in the oven, the temperature regulator 
set for the proper heat and the auto- 
matic control adjusted for the desired 
length of cooking period. Gas does 
the rest. The oven automatically turns 
on, comes to the proper temperature, 
cooks the food and then shuts off so 
that all that remains is to place the 
dinner on the table and then eat it. 
This is all quite in contrast with the 
old kitchen range and markedly dem- 
onstrates the increasing convenience in 
the use of gas. 

As a final step, gas is heating the 
home. The necessity of following the 
sun in order to have warm, fresh and 
clean air the year around is gone. 
Through the introduction of gas for 
house heating, with forced circulation 
and humidity control, the air in our 
homes is clean and fresh and contains 
the proper percentage of moisture. 
The winter season is no longer a 
period both disagreeable and un- 
healthy when parched noses and 
throats and dry skin invite the flu and 
other infectious diseases. The furni- 
ture does not creak with every move 
due to prolonged exposure to dry at- 
mospheres nor do streaks of grime 
appear above the warm air registers. 
The coal and ash men with their dust 
and dirt have been succeeded by a 
slender unobtrusive pipe. And the 
coal bin and furnace room are now 
used for recreation. The same equip- 
ment which is used to circulate and 
humidify the air is now being adopted 
to dehumidifying and cool the air so 
that we may be protected from the 
heat of summer. Within ten years’ 
time our homes will be built with 
windows for light only and we will 
create our climate indoors to suit our 
convenience with this automatic tem- 
perature and humidity control. 

These new uses of gas have been 
accepted and are a true measure of gas 
progress. In 1929, 578,304,000,000 
cu.ft. of gas were distributed by the 
gas industry in the United States, an 
increase of 81 per cent in mine years. 
Of this huge total 358,900,000,000 
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cu.ft. were used in the homes of 
domestic consumers. During the past 
year when other industries have suf- 
fered losses in production of from 
10 to 50 per cent, the gas industry 
has maintained its position. While 
statistics are available for only the 
first ten months of 1930, they show 
that there has been a decline of but 
two-tenths of one per cent in the 
quantity of gas sold. This remark- 
able showing is the result of the de- 
gree to which the domestic consumer 
relies upon the convenience of gas 
service to perform the many tasks in 
the home. It definitely places gas as 
a mecessity and a, great convenience 
which cannot be sacrificed. Cooking, 
water heating, incineration, refrigera- 
tion and house heating are all more 
conveniently accomplished with gas. 
There is no question as to the desir- 
ability of using gas for this last pur- 
pose. It is only a consideration of the 
cost. When the practical benefits to 
be gained in using gas for house heat- 
ing are included as well as the in- 
tangible benefits, the cost is not pro- 
hibitive. This cost is gradually being 
lowered and the decrease can be ac- 
celerated by a continuation of the in- 
crease in the consumption of gas by 
the individual consumer, an increase 
which has contributed to the present 
reduction in cost per unit sold. 

Gas is always on hand, is always 
available and is ready to extend its 
great convenience to your home as it 
has to the more than twelve million 
homes which it is serving at present. 
The substitution of gas for other fuels 
in domestic service is a true presenta- 
tion of gas progress and a comparison 
of the conveniences of your modern 
appliances with those of thirty years 
ago is a tribute to and an appreciation 
of a great industry, an industry which 
exists through the convenience of its 
service, a service which has made life 


more pleasant, more comfortable and 


more healthful for the American 


people. 


A Correction 


NFORMATION received from Phila- 

delphia states that the Atlantic Refin- 
ing Co. is not yet ready to distribute 
butane in unlimited quantities outside of 
Philadelphia. How soon production will 
be available has not been definitely 
stated. 
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Oklahoma Gas Rate 
Situation Adjusted 


OVERNOR William H. Murray 

of Oklahoma, on June 11, or- 
dered dismissed from the State Su- 
preme Court his suit against the Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Corporation seek- 
ing to have the company ousted from 
the state and a receiver appointed. 

At the same time the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission cancelled its 
order, made last February, calling for 
a reduction of 10 cents per thousand 
cubic feet in Oklahoma natural’s gas 
rate. 

This action on the part of the com- 
mission resulted in Oklahoma natural 
withdrawing its suit, filed in the Fed- 
eral Court, restraining the Corpora- 
tion Commission from putting into 
effect its 10 cent blanket reduction. 

These three important develop- 
ments resulted from a series of con- 
ferences between Oklahoma natural 
officials and Governor Murray and the 
Corporation Commission. They sig- 
nalized the clearing up of a situation 
that has been tense in Oklahoma for 
some years. 

The announcement was met through- 
out Oklahoma with general public ap- 
proval and the Tu/sa World editorially 
commented upon the development as 
follows: 


“We are glad that there is no serious 
danger of a campaign of corporation 
baiting. Of all forms of political enter- 
prise we are inclined to think corporation 
baiting is the worst. It afflicts capital and 
business, reacts upon labor, and, in the 
long run, oppresses the middle element, 
the great consuming public. In the case 
of the Oklahoma Natural Gas Corporation, 
particularly, we see many useful and credit- 
able services. It must be remembered that 
the gas company was a real pioneer in the 
development of Oklahoma industry and in 
the settlement and development of most of 
the towns and cities. The gas concerns 
have spent many millions of dollars buy- 
ing land, building plants, developing dis- 
tribution and maintaining systems where- 
ever there was demand. Through boom 
times and depressions, through excitement 
and calm, through every sort of rapid de- 
velopment, the gas service has, in the main, 
been dependable and steady. Certainly no 
tight-minded Oklahoman should wish to 


oppress or harass the gas developers and 
distributors.” 


Oklahoma natural came forward 
with a voluntary rate reduction which 
became effective July 1. The new rate 
is established at 50 cents per 1,000 
cu.ft. for all residential and commer- 
cial consumers in the first 100,000 
cu.ft. block now in excess of 50 cents. 
The reduction ranges from former 
rates or 64 to 57 cents in many of the 
towns served by Oklahoma natural. 
To the consumers of Oklahoma this 
will mean a saving of approximately 
$930,000. 

In the cities and towns where Ok- 
lahoma natural does not distribute gas 
the rate is reduced to 25 cents at the 
gate. It previously was 35 cents. In 
those Oklahoma cities and towns 
where there has been a gross receipts 
tax levied against Oklahoma natural 
the company continues the tax and it 
is added to the rate charged in those 
particular communities. 

A series of conferences preceded the 
numerous developments in the Okla- 
homa situation. The conferees were 
E. A. Olsen, executive vice-president, 
and Judge R. C. Allen, attorney for 
Oklahoma natural, while the state was 
represented by Governor Murray and 
Chairman Paul Walker, of the Cor- 
poration Commission. 

In a public statement, Mr. Olsen 
said, ‘‘Although the reduction means a 
great sacrifice to the company, it was 
thought advisable to make it effective 
at this time when economic conditions 
have caused a general downward trend 
of commodity prices. 

“Already with the lowest rates of- 
fered by any large pipe line company 
operating under comparable condi- 
tions, the Oklahoma natural, as a re- 
sult of rigid economies already effected 
and which must continue, is making 
this further cut in rates in the belief 
that it will result in increased con- 
sumption to compensate for the im- 
mediate loss in revenue. 

“We have a nation-wide reputation 
for excellency and dependability of 
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service. It shall be our constant aim 
to continue the service at this same 
high standard even under the new 
price conditions. 

“For several months we have been 
steadily reducing our operating ex- 
penses with a view to passing the 
saving on to our consumers. We have 
had to cut corners and shave off edges. 
We are doing what every housewife in 
America is doing—and we shall have 
to continue to economize on the new 
rate. We are happy, however, to do 
our part, and will make a strenuous 
effort to continue to give the kind of 
gas service that has played so con- 
structive a part in the upbuilding of 
our great state of Oklahoma. 

“We have met the economic situa- 
tion with cheerfulness and optimism. 
We have confidence in our ability to 
increase our volume of business com- 
mensurate with the decreased ate. 
Had we not had this confidence, we 
could not have planned a rate reduc- 
tion.” 

In discussing the results, Governor 
Murray said, “I found a willingness 
on the part of the company’s officials 
to comply with the law and to co- 
operate with the executive and the 
Corporation Commission in establish- 
ing equitable rates. Candor also con- 
strains me to say that I believe, in the 
future, the people of the state and of 
the municipalities may now safely 
deal with the Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Corporation with reasonable assurance 
of its meeting their just claims; and 
that is all we could honestly ask. 

“This reduction is voluntary on the 
part of Oklahoma Natural Gas Corpo- 
ration and grows out of the various 
proceedings before the Corporation 
Commission and the Supreme Court 
of the state.” 


Changes in Personnel 
AN important change in the form 
of organization of the offices 
and personnel of the Oklahoma Nat- 
ural Gas Corporation was announced 
(Continued on page 313) 
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Affiliated Association Activities 








Michigan Gas Association, 
Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, Mich. 
June 30 to July 2. 

Home Service Summer Course, 


Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 


July 6 to 24. 
Pacific Coast Gas Association, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Aug. 31 to Sept. 5. 
Wisconsin Utilities Assn. Gas Section, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
September 10 and 11. 
American Trade Association Execu- 
tives, 
Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville, N. C. 
September 23 to 26. 
Appliance Division, Mfrs. Section, 
A. G. A., 


Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Sept. 17 and 18. 


Convention Calendar 


American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
September 26 to October 2. 


American Gas Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
October 12 to 16. 


Nat'l Assn. of Railroad & Utilities 
Commissioners, 
Richmond, Va. 
October 20 to 23. 


American Petroleum Institute, 
Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, III. 


Nov. 10 to 12. 


Bituminous Coal Conference, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


November 16 to 21. 


Utility Association Secretaries, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nov. 30 and Dec. 1. 














Canadian Gas Association 


RECORD-BREAKING attendance 
heard with pleasure that the output 
of manufactured gas in Canada during 
1930 exceeded the production of 1929 by 
about a hundred million cubic feet, when 
209 delegates assembled at Montreal, 
June 4 and 5, to participate in the twenty- 
fourth annual meeting of the Canadian 
Gas Association. This was said to be the 
largest registration of delegates in the as- 
sociation’s history. 

The report from the Canadian industry 
was a particularly encouraging feature of 
an unusually interesting program. Promi- 
nent men presented excellent papers cov- 
ering many timely subjects. Discussions 
centered around distribution and house- 
heating problems. 

Business sessions were interspersed 
with attractive entertainment features, 
which were voted a success by all pres- 
ent. It is planned to hold the 1931 con- 
vention in Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Officers elected were as follows: 

President, Hugh McNair, Manager, Gas 
Utility, Winnipeg Electric Co., Winnipeg, 
Manitoba; Vice-President, Harry S. Wil- 
liams, Superintendent, Gas Department, 
Board of Light & Heat Commissioners, 
Guelph, Ontario; Second Vice-President, 
D. G. Munroe, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager, Montreal Coke & Mfg. 
Co., Montreal, Que.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
George W. Allen, Industrial Survey En- 
gineer, Toronto, Ontario. 


Executive Committee—Arthur Hewitt, 
Vice-President and General Manager, 
Consumers’ Gas Co., Toronto, Ont.; J. J. 
Humphreys, Chief Engineer, Gas Depart- 
ment, Montreal Light, Heat & Power 
Co., Montreal, Que.; J. S. Norris, Vice- 
President and Managing Director, Mon- 
treal Light, Heat & Power Co., Mon- 
treal, Que.; C. A. Jefferis, Superintendent, 
Gas Works, Consumers’ Gas Co., To- 
ronto, Ont.; A. T. Leavitt, President, 
Hamilton By-Product Coke Ovens Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont.; J. M. H. Young, Super- 
intendent, City Gas Company, London, 
Ont.; V. S. McIntyre, Manager, Public 
Utilities Commission, Kitchener, Ontario; 
Col. D. R. Street, General Manager, Ot- 
tawa Gas Company, Ottawa, Ont. 

Managing Committee Representatives 
are the same as last year with exception 
of the late J. J. Armstrong who was suc- 
ceeded by Edward J. Tucker of Toronto. 


Changes in Personnel 
(Continued from page 311) 
recently by E. A. Olsen, executive 
vice-president. 

Under the new organization plan 
the Oklahoma Natural territory will 
be divided into thirteen major dis- 
tricts with a district manager in 
charge of each district, who will be 
responsible to the central manage- 
ment. 


Ardmore (includes Healdton, 
Ringling, Wilson): F. W. Bortle, 
district manager; J. Gillis, district 
superintendent. 

Broken Arrow: C. E. Cantrell, dis- 
trict manager; J. E. Mineo, district 
superintendent. 

Chandler (includes Arcadia, Dav- 
enport, Luther, Meeker, Stroud, 
Wellston, Prague): W. W. Bruce, 
district manager; H. S. Clark, chief 
clerk. 

Claremore (includes Inola, Ra- 
mona): J. A. Breeden, district man- 
ager; J. E. Mineo, district superin- 
tendent. 

Enid (includes Deer Creek, 
Hunter, Nardin, Pond Creek, Peck- 
ham, Lamont): C. R. Shiers, district 
manager. 

Haskell (includes Bixby, Coweta, 
Porter): R. B. Caskey, district man- 
ager; R. Eidson, District superin- 
tendent. 

Muskogee: W. M. Baker, district 
manager; R. Eidson, district superin- 
tendent. 

Oklahoma City (includes Nor- 
man with Fay Kee local manager, 
Edmond with W. A. Mineo local 
manager, El Reno with J. W. Lock- 
ridge local manager, Bethany, Brit- 
ton, Yukon): W. P. Canavan, vice- 
president; M. L. Kapp, district 
manager; P. V. Root, assistant dis- 
trict manager; T. A. Wood, district 
superintendent; C. E. Sherburne, as- 
sistant district superintendent. 

Okmulgee (includes Checotah, 
Eufaula, Morris, Warner, Weleet- 
ka): W. M. Maher, district man- 
ager; R. Eidson, district superintend- 
ent. 

Sapulpa (includes Depew, Kelly- 
ville, Shamrock): C. C. Master, dis- 
trict manager; J. E. Mineo, district 
superintendent. 

Shawnee: F. E. Padden, district 
manager; F. M. Orelup, district su- 
perintendent. 

Tulsa (includes Dawson, Garden 
City, Turley): W. H. Bagley, dis- 
trict manager; J. A. Ray, assistant 
district manager; J. E. Mineo, dis- 
trict superintendent. 

Kansas: C. M. Van Slyke, district 
manager; John Bass, district super- 
intendent. 
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Personal and Otherwise 


W. P. Hutchin- 
son was elected 
president of the 
Sprague Meter 
Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., at a 
recent annual meet- 
ing of the stock- 
holders. Mr. Hutch- 
inson was a vice- 
president of the 
company and _ suc- 
ceeds H. H. Sprague, 
W. P. Hutchinson who was elected 

chairman of the 
board. A. I. Ayre was named secretary 
and treasurer. 





F. W. Holbrook, manager of the Mis- 
sissippi Natural Gas Corp., has been pro- 
moted to manager of the Alabama Nat- 
ural Gas Corp., Talladega, Ala. 


Lyall G. Ireland 
has been elected 
vice-president of 
the New Orleans 
Public Service, Inc. 
For the past five 
years Mr. Ireland 
has been assistant 
to the  vice-presi- 
dent. 


W. G. Winters, 
vice-president and 
general manager of 
the Houston Gas and 
Fuel Company, has 
been transferred to the general oifice of 
the United Gas System. Mr. Winters 
will be succeeded by K. L. Simons, who 
has been serving as assistant general man- 
ager. 


L. G. Ireland 


C. M. Carter, engineer for the Wichita 
Gas Company, Wichita, Kansas, has been 
transferred to the Hutchinson Gas Com- 
pany, Hutchinson, Kansas. Mr. Carter's 
place is being filled by Charles F. Mor- 
ris, formerly with the Public Service Com- 
pany of Colorado. 


R. J. Daugherty, director of public 
relations, Empire Gas and Fuel Com- 
pany, has been appointed mayor of Bar- 
tlesville, Okla. 


Edward P. Bailey, Jr., consultant in gas 
house heating and former president of the 
Bryant Heating and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has been made general manager of 
the newly-established gas heating divi- 
sion of the National Radiator Corpora- 
tion. 


Ray C. Finch has been appointed new 
business manager for the Northwest 
Cities Gas Company with headquarters at 
Walla Walla, Wash. 





P. A. McLeod, formerly district man- 
ager of the Northern Indiana Power 
Company at Huntington, is now division 
manager at New Castle. 


T. B. Wilson was elected president of 
Louisville Gas and Electric Company at a 
recent meeting of the board of directors. 
Mr. Wilson had been vice-president and 
general manager of Louisville Gas and 
Electric Company since 1924. 


D. C. Shaffer, general manager of the 
Memphis Gas Company, affiliate of Appa- 
lachian Gas Corporation, has been elected 
vice-president of the company. 


Everett Dennis has joined the North 
Central Gas Company personnel as as- 
sistant sales manager with headquarters 
in Scottsbluff, Nebraska. 


L. R. King has been made president 
and general manager of the lIowa- 
Nebraska Light and Power Company, 
Maryville Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany and the Lincoln Traction Company. 
Mr. King has headquarters in Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


W. B. Barber has been named successor 
to C. A. Gilkerson as supervisor of train- 
ing and education in the Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois. 


Phillip M. Wentworth, for many years 
associated with Stone & Webster in the 
management of electric, gas and trans- 
portation properties, has been elected a 
vice-president of the Stone & Webster 
Service Corp., with headquarters in Bos- 
ton, 


Frank C. Holitza has been appointed 
chief industrial engineer for the North 
Central Gas Company with headquarters 
in Scottsbluff, Neb. 


George J. O’Neil, 
fuel engineer of 
the Pennsylvania 
Gas & Electric 
Company, York, 
Pa., was unani- 
mously re-elected 
chairman of the 
York group of the 
American Society 
for Steel Treating. 


George F. Baker, 
Jr., has been elected 
a trustee of the 
Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York to succeed his 
father, the late George F. Baker. 





G. J. O'Neil 


Fred Schnieder has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager of the Suburban Gas 
Service Company, Fort Collins, Colo. 


D. P. Hartson has been appointed oper- 
ating manager of the Equitable Gas Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Harley G. Tanner has been appointed 
local manager of the North Central Gas 
Company at Gering, Neb. 


John A. Weston, assistant to the vice- 
president of the Detroit-Michigan Stove 
Company, has retired after thirty-five 
years of service. 


Jamie Tabor, for many years connected 
with the Rio Grande Valley Gas Com- 
pany, in Brownsville, has taken active 
charge of the Pharr, Texas, office of the 
company. 


E. W. Browne has been appointed dis- 
trict manager of the Northwest States 
Utilities Company, a subsidiary of the 
Minnesota Northern Power Company. 
Mr. Browne will locate in Sheridan, Wyo. 


Marcy L. Speery has taken over the 
management of the Fall River Gas Works 
Company, Fall River, Mass., with the 
official title of vice-president. 


Bert O. Wood of Fort Smith, Okla., 
has been made manager of the Seminole, 
Okla., Gas Company, succeeding A. D. 
English who was transferred. 


H. Clifton Brooks, manager of the Paw- 
tucket Gas Company, Pawtucket, R. I., 
and the Pawtucket division of the Black- 
stone Valley Gas and Electric Company, 
has resigned to assume charge of the gas 
department of Virginia Electric and 
Power Company. 


H. F. Gibbs, graduate of the Johns Hop- 
kins University of Baltimore, Maryland, 
and a student in the gas engineering 
course offered by Johns Hopkins, is mak- 
ing a combined business and pleasure 
trip to Europe. He attended the meet- 
ings of the German Association of Gas 
and Water Engineers, held June 8 to 10; 
and the First International Gas Confer- 
ence and 68th Annual General Meeting 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers, Lon- 
don, held June 2 to 4. Mr. Gibbs is ac- 
companied by Mrs. Gibbs and upon his 
return to this country will enter upon en- 
gineering duties with the Washington 
Gas Light Company, Washington, D. C. 





John A. Waters 


John A. Waters, sixty-four, superin- 
tendent of the gas department of the 
Stamford Gas and Electric Company, 
Stamford, Conn., died at his home in 
Nash Court, Glenbrook, on May 9, of 
a heart attack. He had been employed by 
the Stamford company for forty-two years. 
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McCarter Medals Presented 
To Seven for Life-Saving 


NE of the features of the annual 

meeting of the Mid-West Gas 
Association, held at Dubuque, Iowa, 
last Spring, was the presentation of a 
McCarter Medal to Jonathan Ainsley, 
superintendent of gas distribution of 
the Peoples Light Company, Daven- 
port, Iowa, by Alexander Forward, 
managing director of the American 
Gas Association. 

Mr. Ainsley re- 
ceived this rec- 
ognition as a re- 
sult of his efforts 
in saving the life 
of a laborer who 
had been over- 
come by gas 
while at work in 
a trench. With 
the assistance of 
an unidentified 
Boy Scout, Mr. 
Ainsley applied the Shafer Prone Pres- 
sure Method of Resuscitation and was 
successful in reviving the victim. 

The McCarter Medal is presented 
by Thomas N. McCarter, President of 
the Public Service Electric & Gas 
Company, Newark, N. J., through the 
American Gas Association, to persons 
who resuscitate those overcome by gas 
asphyxiation by the Shafer Method. 

More than two hundred persons 
were present at the presentation of the 
medal to Mr. Ainsley. 

At a_ banquet 
of the Gas Meters 
Short Course, held 
at Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa, 
Walter Young, 
plant clerk of the 
Cedar Rapids Gas 
Company, _ re 
ceived a McCarter 
Medal for hav- 
ing revived a 
boiler maker, who 
had been asphyxiated while at work 
on the waterless holder shell. The 
Presentation was made by Arthur 
Huntington of the Iowa Railway and 
Light Corporation. 








Jonathan Ainsley 


Walter Young 





Last April, a 
McCarter Medal 
and certificate 
were presented to 
M. S. Davidson 
of the Green Bay 
Gas Department, 
Wisconsin Public 
Service Corpora- 
tion, in recogni- 
tion of his splen- 
did work in the 
resuscitation of a 
woman who had been overcome by 
gas. The presentation was made by 
A. J. Goedjen, manager, at a meeting 
of the gas department employees. 

A. Gordon 
King, service en- 
gineer of the 
American Gas As- 
sociation, pre- 
sented a Mc- 
Carter Medal to 
Edward A. Pol- 
hemus, fitter of 
the Jersey Central 
Power and Light 
Company, who re- 
suscitated a su- 
pervisor of the Gas Department of 
the Jersey Central Power and Light 
Company, who had been asphyxiated 
while installing gauges in a manhole 
at Fairhaven, N. J. The presentation 
was made at a meeting of Coast Di- 
vision employees, held at Red Bank, 
N. J. 

At a meeting 
of employees and 
guests at the of- 
fices of the 
Webster and 
Southbridge Gas 
and Electric Com- 
pany, Webster, 
Mass., Thomas J. 
Germain, fore- 
man of the New 
England Power 
Engineering and 
Service Corporation, was presented 
with a McCarter Medal for saving the 
life of Thomas Baumgarten, construc- 
tion engineer of the Semet-Solvay En- 


M. S. Davidson 


E. A. Polhemus 





T. J. Germain 
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gineering Corporation, who was over- 
come with gas while in charge of the 
installation of generating equipment 
at the gas works in Webster. This 
presentation was made by M. B. Web- 
ber, president of the New England 
Gas Association. 
Conrad N. 
Lauer, President 
of the Philadel- 
phia Gas Works 
Company, pre- 
sented a Mc- 
Carter Medal to 
James Carpino, 
compressor oper- 
ator, for saving 
the life of a cit- 
izen, who had 
been overcome by 
gas at his home. This presentation 
was made during a rally of more than 
3,000 employees of the Philadelphia 
Company. 
Officials, em- 
ployees and their 
families of the 
Western United 
Gas and Electric 
Company, were 
present at Elgin, 
Illinois, at the 
presentation of a 
McCarter Medal 
to Ray F. Con- 
way, a fitter, who 
revived a helper who was overcome 
while engaged in locating a gas leak. 





James Carpino 





Ray F. Conway 


Home Service Scrap Books 


I how Home Service Committee was able 

to exhibit at the 1930 American Gas 
Association Convention, 23 scrapbooks 
from Home Service Departments in 12 dif- 
ferent states. The scrapbooks gave much 
information as to what departments were 
doing around the country. They included 
samples of advertising leaflets, programs of 
classes, announcements, pictures of depart- 
ments and pictures of classes, telling the 
story of home service in those companies. 

The Home Service Committee hopes to 
have even a larger display this year for 
the information of those visiting the Home 
Service booth. They may be ordered 
through the Home Service Counsellor at 
the American Gas Association Headquarters, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
The cost is $3.75 which includes lettering 
and postage. 
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Home Service Activities 














Home-Making Lectures Mark 
Brooklyn Branch Opening 


N attractive new building which 
A will house its Flatbush branch 
office was opened by The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on May 11. The Borough 
President of Brooklyn, Henry Hes- 
terberg, officiated at the formal 
opening ceremonies, cutting a ner- 
row silk ribbon held across the main 
entrance by President James H. Jour- 
dan and Vice-President A. F. Stani- 
ford. 

In celebrating the opening, the 
company arranged a series of lec- 
tures and demonstrations on sub- 
jects related to “The Art of Twen- 
tieth Century Home-Making.” The 
programs, which were entertaining 
as well as educational, were held 
each afternoon and evening during 
the opening week, ending with an 
informal reception to the general 
public on Saturday afternoon and an 
entertainment and dance for em- 
ployees on Saturday night. The 
series attracted more than 30,000 vis- 
itors to the new office during the 
first six days it was open. 

The company’s Home Service Di- 
vision, of which Miss Ruth Soule 
is director, took considerable care 
in arranging the opening week 
program with a view to enlisting 
the interest of a majority of residents 
in the section. Well-known authori- 
ties on varied phases of home-mak- 
ing were engaged to deliver the lec- 
tures and give demonstrations. 

Among the many subjects dis- 
cussed were “The Effect of Early 
American Furniture on Modern De- 
sign,” ‘Selecting Silks to Suit Your 
Personality,” which was illustrated 
by a fashion show; “Lazy Day Laun- 
dering” and ‘Suggestions for Sum- 
mer Hospitality.’” The final lecture, 
“Interior Decoration for the Home,” 
was given by George A. Croker, a 


noted authority on interior decora- 
tion. 

The programs were held in the 
large auditorium which is a feature 
of the new building. It occupies the 
rear of the ground floor. The stage 
is so designed that when not in use 
for entertainments and demonstra- 
tions, it provides an ideal place for a 
model kitchen display. It is so con- 
structed that a visitor gets the im- 
pression he is looking at a portion 
of an attractive bungalow, the walls 
of which have been removed to give a 
view of the kitchen. 

The building is constructed of 
fancy tapestry brick and trimmed in 
white stone. Its architecture is 
modern American. It has a ninety- 
foot frontage on Duryea Place, near 
Flatbush Avenue, and is 110 feet 
deep. Two stories in height with 
daylight basement under the entire 
structure, it is one of the handsomest 
buildings in the Flatbush section of 
Brooklyn. 

Beauty as well as utility was kept 
in mind in laying out the interior of 
the building. Richly colored, vel- 
vety rugs cover a portion on the 
main floor and the walls are hung 
with paintings and etchings. A 
replica of an early American fire- 
place lends a homey atmosphere to 
the room. 

The cashiers will be located on the 
ground floor, behind a handsome 
bronze “open turret’’ type of cage, 
on either side of which is a large 
display floor for the showing of the 
latest appliances. In addition to the 
model kitchen, one other permanent 
display, a model laundry, will be 
maintained on this floor. 

The clerical staff will be located 
on the second floor, a feature of 
which is an attractively furnished 
rest room for women employees. 
Another comfortable rest room has 


been located in the basement for the 
use of women customers. The base- 
ment also provides another display 
floor for the larger appliances, in- 
cluding two gas-fired boilers which 
heat the building. Lockers and a 
rest room are pfovided in the base- 
ment for men employees. 

All four of the men directly re- 
sponsible for conducting the branch 
business are residents of Flatbush. 
They are T. B. J. Merkt, manager; 
P. S. Berry, office manager; Richard 
E. Gier, district sales manager, and 
Frank J. Brennan, chief clerk. 


Oil and Gas in the Bluegrass 


Aa TIMELY report has been made avail- 

able by the Kentucky Geological 
Survey. It is Volume 40 of the Sixth 
Series of the Survey, entitled “Oil and 
Gas in the Bluegrass Region of Ken- 
tucky,” by Willard Rouse Jillson, state 
geologist. The report is particularly im- 
portant at this time due to the present 
development of the new gas field on 
Stephens Creek in eastern Carroll and 
western Gallatin counties. 

The report contains ten chapters, illus- 
trated with forty-seven figures which in- 
clude a sketch map of the structure of 
the counties making up the Bluegrass. 
In addition there is found a short dis- 
cussion of the stratigraphy, a record of 
drilled wells, geologic structure, and a 
statement on the possible producing sands 
of the area. 

The Kentucky Survey, and particularly 
Dr. Jillson, has long advocated drilling 
for commercial gas production in the 
Bluegrass. This was in contradiction to 
the record of a number of wildcat wells 
drilled over a period of many years, none 
of which made commercial production. 
Geologists and operators in general, have 
also considered the area unfavorably, due 
to the geologic nature of the area. How- 
ever, the bringing in of several gas wells 
in the Stephens Creek area, one being 
reported in excess of four million feet 
of gas, has shown that there are, without 
doubt, possibilities of commercial pro- 
duction in the Kentucky Bluegrass. 

This report may be obtained from the 
Kentucky Geological Survey, Frankfort, 
for $1.25 postpaid. 
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List of Exhibitors at Next Convention 


ORE than 200 exhibitors whose 
products will be on display at 
the Thirteenth Annual Convention of 
the American Gas Association, at At- 
lantic City, N. J., in October had been 
assigned space by the Exhibition Com- 
mittee on June 10, and the number 
was mounting steadily. Indications 
are that this year’s exhibit will be one 
of the largest and most complete yet 
staged by the Association. 
Following is a list of exhibitors as 


of June 19: 

Name Booths 
pe Se |. a re 717 
MN CRONE. EM os cis dsdalsadkSnalio nea 425 
Adams Bros. Mfg. Co. Inc...........210 
Addcessograph Co............. 616, 700 
Air Reduction Sales Co.............206 
pO SE oe re 228 
Ce ee 116 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co.....109, 110 
American Foundry & Furnace Co...... 141 
American Gas Furnace Co.......... 410 
American Gas Journal............. 629 
American Gas Products Corp...527, 528 
American Heater Corp......... 513, 514 
American Lava Corp.............26 732 


American Meter Co.. .323, 4, 5; 404, 5, 6 

Griffin & Co., John J. 

Helme & MclIlhenny 

Maryland Meter Works 

McDonald & Co., D. 

Metric Metal Works 

Pacific Meter Works 

Tufts Meter Works, Nathaniel 
American Radiator Co....527, 28, 29, 30 
American Rolling Mill Co........... 220 


American Stove Co.......522, 3, 4, 5, 6 

Clark & Co. Div., Geo. M. 

Direct Action Stove Co. Div. 

New Process Stove Co. Div. 

Quick Meal Stove Co. Div. 

Reliable Stove Co. Div. 
American Thermometer Co......... 136 
Andes Range & Furnace Corp.......709 
Arco Gas Appliance Corp....... 529, 30 
Associated Gas & Electric System..... 301 
ete ee 147 
Automatic Gas Steam Radiator Co...140 
eT aS ree 205 
Barber Gas Burner Co............. 311 
Le 15 
Bartlete Hayward Co............: >. .604 
Behringer Co., Edward A.......... 619 
Bingham & Taylor Corp............223 
Ee > 332 


Continues to Grow 


Name Booths 
meeete Ci. NS. Bis Soon ske ks 316 
cn Ah OTA POAT CPUS Pate 828 
Brown Instrument Co........... 100, 101 
Bryant Heater & Mfg. Co...... 430, 431 
Ee ie, 2: Se ee 811 
Burroughs Adding Machine 

Pe we ed ¢ ot ee ee 5,. 6; 9,. 10 
Carrier-Lyle Corp............. 626; 710 
Central Foundry Gay... 5 650s. 705 
Chace Vawe Gé:, Wi O85 os ick. cs 716 
oe ee 240 
Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co............. 319 
Chapman Valve Mfg. Co............224 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works...... 226 
Cleveland Co-Operative Stove Co...612 
Cleveland Heater Co......... 308, 9, 10 
Cleveland Trencher Co......... 601, 602 
Clow & Sons, James B............. 213 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 

NEOs nach sicviars acaneada Majere chek aie eho 108 
Continental Stove Coe... 6 ic cies oo 731 


Crane Co. 720, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; 801, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
Cribben & Sexton Co........... 614, 615 
Crown Stove Works... acs nc 137 
Cruse Tenney GiGi. 5s ck. Siete sac 829A 
Catlor-Fismet, TGs ees ca saws 503 
Dearborn Chemical Co............. 518 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Co. 606, 7, 8,9, 10 
Dresser Mfg. Co., S. R.........401, 402 
Dun-Rite Clock Device Co.......... 313 
Economy Governor Co............. 621 
Electrolux Refrigerator Sales, Inc.. .Stage 
Elliott Addressing Machine Co....... 800 
Estate Stove Co......... 428, 9+ 514, 12 
Bvechiot Tester Goi. oi. oss oan ce saies 707 


Faraday Refrigerator Corp.....831, 2, 3 
oe a Sea ee ee 719 
Fisher Governor Go. Inc............ 701 
Peosetige Stove Gan 6s ia ad ois tees 809 
a SE ey rae ee 807 
Forrest City Foundries Co........... 119 
Pompees Ga. We. cect caus. 703, 704 
POE PUCMICe GG. oo wics oe iekae eon 531 
ee Se ee a a eee 7t2 
Gas & Electric Heater Co........... 212 
ry a Se 306 
Gas Purifying Materials Co......... 620 
General Ceramics Co... 65. 00566050 118 
CpeeePeeh Se Tes oi oie. sisi creiacd-aare 103 
General Gas Light Co....... 726, 7, 8, 9 
GME TN. een 6 eke k biseceaund 204 
Gatos Wend Geo. ons click ca cnn 202 
Glenwood Range Co............. 633, 34 
Globe American Corp.............. 231 


Name Booths 
Se go. BS rt 613 
SSID Rin Os, he asics scdseeles 328 
Groble Gas Regulator Co........... 420 
Guardian Gas Appliance Co.........211 
Gwadimiey Mis, G0... 66.6 ce 217 
Handley Brown Heater Co.......... 120 
Harper-Wyman Mfg. Co............ 631 
Heating & Ventilating.............. 142 
Hoffman Heater Co........... 317, 318 
Homestead Heater Co............... 111 
Promes Kio. See. Chess. A: ss eae ws 715 
Hotstream Heater Co.............. 230 
Hubbata. Oven Gos. oo. 5505.0. 834 
Improved Equipment-Russell Engi- 
DORE TIE, oc ale oieisg dane ae aie 200 
BNI Se 5 den. 6 eckson 203 
International Business Machines Corp. 1-B 
ROOM Ported CA. «5.5 « dielesie sos ead 829B 
Jackson Engineering Corp.......... 107 
Johns-Manville, Inc............ 836, 837 
Judelson Dryer Corp............... 239 
ety, THC, Pei Mae ooo akg ocala Sed 314 
Kernit Incinerator Co............... 312 
ND SO io nase pisos CeCe 838 
MOREE ROM hac a aos sian a elec 327 
Koppers Construction Co........... 605 
Lembert: Meter Ga... 5.5. csc 5 00 yas 322 
Lattimer: Stevens Go... 36 5.6sccccec ccRee 
Raving: Be G06 Joes isin secs eee 519 
Lawson Bier Ge ogee oes 219 
Linde Air Products Co............. 133 
TMHGES TOES. 555 ves sconce pacewas 419 
Lovekin Water Heater Co....... 623, 624 
MajesGe Biba. (C05. 5 6.55 obese acne 117 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co.........225 
Mears-Kane-Ofeldt, Inc............. 416 
Merco Nordstrom Valve Co......... 830 
Pecttiete Go, Eee... isp cc so een 221 
Milwaukee Gas Specialty Co......... 427 
Mine Safety Appliances Co......... 207 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
CM ios Shs Palidle wes yer kee 413, 414 
BMitchell Specialty Co.............2+. 236 
Mohawk Asphalt Heater Co......... 706 
pacoce Bromers Go.....0.5 60cisc ces 627 
POR AON ois ie oxic soe sR oes 320 
Mueller Furnace Co., L. J........... 326 
Mulcare Engineering Co............. 622 
National TabeCe.. .. 6.6 sssesd 302, 3, 4 
Natural Gas Magazine............. 628 


Ohio Foundry & Mfg. Co...........214 
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Name Booths 
EE PT Pre 718 
"EL eee er 232 
Peeriess Pleater Co... «5... .cccccnces 711 
a oe reer e a 233 
Pennsylvania Furnace & Iron Co...... 415 
Perco-Steril Machine Corp.......... 238 
IEE WIN soc avsvscssecnveenwee 201 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co.......... 632 
a SES ES perp 16, 17 
eo re 517 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co...... 618 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co.. .227; 305 
Pittsburgh Incinerator Co........... 810 
Pittsburg Water Heater Co... ..508, 9, 10 
Public Utilities Reports, Inc......... 132 
ge Se ee 714 
Remington Rand, Inc. 2, 3, 4; 11, 12, 13 
Republic Flow Meters Co........... 106 
Republic Steel Co........... 113, 14, 15 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co.....417, 418 
Robbins Publishing Co............. 500 
Roberts & Mander Stove Co... ..331; 412 
Roberts Brass Mfg. Co............. 611 
Roberts-Gordon Appliance Corp.....229 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co.....234, 235 
Roots-Connersville-Wilbraham, Div... .505 
Roper Cosp., Geo. D.......05: 432; 515 
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Name Booths 
© re 625 
Ruud Manufacturing Co....... 407, 8, 9 
Bet CN OF BG. oo cic ccccwsnaie 736 
Safety Gas Lighter Co.............. 139 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co........ 135 
SG” a reer eet 426 
NS Ce iris Katte ce eed ecu wens 737 
OS ee ee er 730 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp...... 321 
a Se | Serer ere pene 733 
Simplex Gas Products Co.......... 708 
Re Es Wis oc da aa daewons 129 
Slattery & Diso. Inc., J. B. 2. 02000 237 
ae: Se 520, 521 
Gare Bie. Ge, A, Been i aceviines 126 
Somerville Stove Works........... 121 
Spencer Thermostat Co......... 215, 216 
setheet BENS Cex. . ... 066i ciccns 502 
Stacey Bros. Gas Construction Co... .504 
SUN EE, Sis nos sek cad eeaned 400 
Standard Gas Equipment 

SAE ere ree ers 423, 4; 506, 7 
Stat-Amatic Instrument & Appliance 

SNE ea te Re Le PT 735 
Bapeniee BRS CO... 6 is. ccicceees 300 
Surface Combustion Co...... 333, 34, 35 
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Name Booths 
‘Fappen Stove Co... ..... 2.554: 329, 330 
bo a eee eee 122 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co... .516, 600 
United Engineers & Constructors, 
ie Boe ak a oe edie amend 421, 422 
United States Bureau of Mines. ..104, 105 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co.....501 
Universal Sand Equipment Co.. .208, 209 


Victaulic Co. of America........... 617 
Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corp......... 14 
Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co............ 411 
Watts TINGE Cee 655 oon EG 
MES TMs 2 acso3.0'e arcs ahs eel ees 112 
Western Gas Construction Co........ 603 
Western Steel Products Corp........ 713 
West Gas Improvement Co.......... 702 
OS re rer 307 
Williams Radiator Co......... 64.5: 808 
po ER ee : See 403 
Wood Mfg. Co., John.......... 817, 818 
Youngstown Pressed Steel Co.......630 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co....... 134 








Application for Medal Must 
Be Received by August 15 





Meritorious Service Medal and Gold Button 


PPLICATIONS in the contest 
for the annual award of the 
American Gas Association Meritorious 
Service Medal must be received at As- 
sociation headquarters, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., on or be- 
fore August 15, 1931, it is announced 
by Alexander Forward, Managing Di- 
rector of the Association. 


This award, which consists of a 
gold medal, button and certificate, is 
presented each year at the annual con- 
vention of the American Gas Associa- 
tion to the individual designated as 
having performed the most meritori- 
ous act in the gas industry for the 
year beginning July 1 and ending 
June 30. This year’s award will be 


made during the convention, which 
will be held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
October 12-16. Application forms 
will be provided upon request to Mr. 
Forward. 

Award of the Meritorious Service 
Medal, which is one of the most cov- 
eted honors in the gas industry, was 
made possible through the generosity 
of the late Walter R. Addicks, for- 
merly senior vice-president of the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York, and it is available to em- 
ployees of all manufactured and nat- 
ural gas companies and manufacturer 
company members of the Associa- 
tion. 

Last year, the award was made to 
J. L. Conover, auditor, gas depart- 
ment of the Public Service Electric & 
Gas Company, Newark, N. J. 


Classes For Domestics 


UST lately a project was proposed that 

home service departments in the gas 
industry spread their scope of influence 
and give classes to maids or domestics in 
their localities. This activity is already 
under way in a good number of companies 
and could list several departments. 

In the October, 1930, issue of the A. G. 
A. MONTHLY was printed a picture of a 
class of colored maids who had received 
instruction from the home service depart- 
ment of the Louisiana Public Utilities Com- 
pany at Lafayette, Louisiana, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Myril Richard. 
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Revised A. G. A. Approval 
Certificate Renewable 
for Ten Years 


8 garyanesaneter next year, a new form 
of approval certification will be is- 
sued on all appliances approved by the 
American Gas Association Testing Lab- 
oratory. The new certificate, which is 
quite different from the one now in use, 
was approved by the Laboratory Man- 
aging Committee at its last meeting. The 
detailed description of the appliance or 
appliances covered will be given on the 
back of the new certificate with only the 
formal matter, a brief statement of con- 
ditions governing the approval, the name 
and address of the manufacturer, and the 
name and number of the appliance ap- 
proved, appearing on its face. Space is 
also provided on the face of the certifi- 
cate whereby it may be renewed from 
year to year by endorsement of a Lab- 
oratory Inspector. 

This procedure is designed to reduce 
the inspection expense to manufacturers 
since it will not be necessary to re-issue 
an approval certificate except in those 
cases where some constructional change 
in the appliance has been made. This 
will also avoid delay necessitated by the 
re-issuing of all certificates each year, 
since the new certification will be re- 
newed by the inspector at the time the 
factory inspection is made. The revised 
form provides more space for a descrip- 
tion of the appliance and it is intended 
to make such description in much more 
detail than that which is given on the 
present approval certificate. 

The use of the new certificate naturally 
will result in a change of inspection fees 
which have been approved and will go 
into effect in 1932. 

A reproduction of the new certificate 
and the new inspection fees will be 
shown in the revised edition of the book- 
let on Laboratory Testing Policies which 
will be published later in the year. 


New “Application for Test” 
Form Issued 


i is anticipated that a considerable 
amount of time and inconvenience 
will be saved manufacturers submitting 
appliances to the Laboratory for approval 
by the new “Application for Test” form 
recently approved by the Laboratory 
Managing Committee. The new form is 
more complete than the one formerly 
used and is so written that it covers all 
appliances or appurtenances which a man- 
ufacturer may submit, and is effective 
for a full year from the time of execu- 


tion. In the future all manufacturers 
wishing to submit equipment for ap- 
proval will use the new application. It 
will be issued in duplicate, the manufac- 
turer retaining one copy while the other 
will be forwarded to the Testing Lab- 
oratory. 

This change will not only save the 
manufacturer considerable time and in- 
convenience but will relieve the Labora- 
tory of much routine work which was 
necessary in handling applications on 
each individual appliance submitted. 

The new form reduces to writing many 
provisions which, although in effect, were 
not contained in the former applications, 
and which should result in a better under- 
standing of the Laboratory's policies re- 
lating to approvals. 

In case any manufacturer has not re- 
ceived copies of the new application they 
may be secured upon request from the 
Director, American Gas Association Test- 
ing Laboratory, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Activities of A. G. A. Approval 
Requirements Committees 


= preliminary draft of A. G. A. 

Approval Requirements for both ho- 
tel and restaurant ranges and for garage 
heaters were completed by the respective 
Subcommittees last April in record time 
considering the amount of research in- 
volved in their preparation. This was 
especially true with respect to hotel and 
restaurant ranges, since they were so en- 
tirely different from other appliances for 
which requirements had been previously 
prepared. An interesting feature of the 
specifications for hotel and restaurant 
ranges lies in the fact that the Subcom- 
mittee eliminated to a much greater ex- 
tent than previously, requirements di- 
rectly pertaining to construction, and 
specified instead, performance tests for 
the determination of rigidity and durabil- 
ity. This is in line with the general trend 
of the requirements for all types of appli- 
ances. Where practical, unquestionably 
this is the most logical course, since it 
insures that approved appliances will 
have the required degree of rigidity and 
durability without placing unnecessary 
restrictions on ingenuity in design and 
construction. 

Extensive research is being conducted 
by the Testing Laboratory on industrial 
gas boilers in conjunction with the prep- 
aration of approval requirements for ap- 
pliances of this type. This set of re- 
quirements is of special interest in that 
it represents the entry of the Laboratory 
into the industrial field. The next meet- 
ing of the Industrial Gas Boiler Sub- 


committee will probably be held late in 
June. 

A Subcommittee on A. G. A. Approval 
Requirements for mechanical refrigera- 
tors has been completed and it is ex- 
pected that the committee will proceed 
with the drafting of approval specifica- 
tions for refrigerators within the near fu- 
ture. 

The newly organized Subcommittee to 
decide on Association policies concern- 
ing appliance accessories headed by H. 
L. Whitelaw, held its first meeting dur- 
ing the week of the Natural Gas Conven- 
tion in Memphis, Tenn. A_ recognized 
need for some form of requirements for 
accessories has existed for some time. 
It has also been recognized that A. G. A. 
approval cannot be given to accessories 
in the sense that it is granted on com- 
plete units for the reason that their safe 
and satisfactory performance depends in 
a large measure upon the appliance to 
which they are attached as well as upon 
their method of attachment. It is, how- 
ever, generally felt that such equipment 
can be tested by the Laboratory and listed 
as satisfactory if it complies in all re- 
spects with the A. G. A. requirements. 
Listing of accessories should be of con- 
siderable assistance to manufacturers in 
merchandising their products. It should 
also react in a decreased cost of pro- 
duction and an ultimate benefit to the 
consumer both from the standpoint of 
economy and satisfactory performance. 


A. G. A. Laboratory Among 


Exhibitors 


HE American Gas Association Testing 

Laboratory was among the exhibitors 
at the annual convention of the American 
Home Economics Association, held in De- 
troit, June 22 to 26. This association has 
a membership of home economics teachers, 
government extension workers, household 
editors of women’s magazines and home 
economics women in business. 


Building 74-Mile Line 
SEVENTY-FOUR mile gas pipe line is 
being constructed by the Panhandle 

Power & Light Company from Dumas, 
Texas to Boise City, Okla., to supply 
natural gas to the Cimarron Utilities 
Company, one of its subsidiaries, which 
holds the gas distribution franchise at 
Boise City. It expects to be using nat- 
ural gas from this line by September 1. 
The company will construct a six-inch 
line to Stratford and a five-inch main 
from that point to Boise City. 
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Selling a Premium Fuel to Industry’ 


AVE you ever before heard any fuel 

referred to as “a premium fuel”? 
I haven’'t—and yet the more you analyze 
that phrase and visualize all that it im- 
plies the more impressed you become 
with its aptness when applied to gas. The 
word “premium” is from the Latin ‘‘prae- 
mium" and means—what one has got be- 
fore, or better than, others. It implies, 
from the seller's standpoint, that the 
product is better and that it has special 
characteristics not possessed by other 
things in the same class. Measured by 
these standards gas is truly “a premium 
fuel."". From the purchaser's standpoint, 
it implies that he has been made to see 
these superiorities and is willing to pay 
a consideration for the extra advantages. 

The more you think of this happy 
choice of the word “premium” as applied 
to gas the more avenues of thought are 
awakened and one that keeps recurring in 
my mind over and over again has to do 
with the association of the use of the 
word in connection with insurance. 
Which suggests to me that the use of 
gas is a form of insurance. It is sub- 
mitted to you that in these days of almost 
universal acceptance of the necessity for 
insurance of all kinds it might be of 
considerable assistance to us to stress this 
phase of our service. The use of gas, in 
industry particularly, is insurance because 
its supply is reliable—there is no like- 
lihood of variation in quantity or qual- 
ity. It is insurance because it is a fuel 
free from substances that might spoil or 
contaminate the product. It is insurance 
because it is a fuel that permits of de- 
pendable automatic temperature control, 
eliminating spoilage due to temperature 
variations. 

We could go on listing and discussing 
in detail the various advantages of gas 
and indicate how each constituted a spe- 
cial form of insurance that adds to the 
peace of mind of the manufacturer. The 
selling of this premium product of ours 
requires: 

First Familiarity with all possible 
points which can be listed as 
special advantages. 

Second—Selecting from these points 
those which apply specifically 
to the particular prospect be- 
ing considered. 

Third —Presenting these findings in 
such a way as to direct the 
prospective buyer's thoughts 
along the proper lines toward 
the selection of “the premium 
fuel” as the only logical con- 
clusion. 


* Digest of address before Southern Gas As- 
sociation, Chattanooga, Tenn., June 10, 1931. 


By A. J. PETERS, 


Vice-Chairman, Industrial Gas Section, 
American Gas Association 


Who is best qualified to collect the 
facts and what is the best way to present 
our sales appeal to the manufacturers are 
probably the most important phases of 
this question of selling a premium fuel 
to industry. Because it is necessary to 
be or become familiar with various meth- 
ods of production, but perhaps more be- 
cause our contacts are usually with engi- 
neers the tendency in most gas companies 
is for the industrial gas representatives 
to be technically trained. Considerable 
has been said and written about the lack 
of sales ability among engineers, but I 
for one have come to the conclusion that 
in these times in the cases of the sale of 
an article, product or service like ours 
the presentation of hard, concrete, irre- 
futable facts carry considerable more 
weight than the usual sales talk of the 
average ordinary salesman. In_ other 
words, I do believe that in the past it was 
possible to accomplish a fairly acceptable 
job with regular salesmen rather than 
with engineer-salesmen, but today Mr. 
Production Manager has to be shown— 
and you have to talk to him in his lan- 
guage which is usually an engineer’s. 
Aside from all this, if the individual is 
the least bit inclined, there is no reason 
to suppose that a good engineer cannot 
acquire sales ability. It is being done 
and the first requisite is enthusiasm and 
faith in the product he is selling. Emer- 
son once said that nothing great is ever 
achieved without enthusiasm and it is 
axiomatic of any sales effort that the effi- 
ciency of the salesman is directly propor- 
tional to his enthusiasm for and faith in 
the worth of the product he is selling. 

Ability to dig in and unearth appar- 
ently hidden facts and factors; aptitude 
for evaluating so-called intangibles and 
resourcefulness in meeting new and 
changing conditions are all part of the 
engineer's education and constitute funda- 
mentals for the background and training 
of the industrial gas representatives. Of 
course it goes without saying that all of 
the data collected for a given prospect 
should be “‘sales slanted” in its presenta- 
tion and I commend to you, if you have 
not already done so, the study of the 
American Gas Association's course in In- 
dustrial Gas Salesmanship as the best im- 
mediate means of acquiring a fund of in- 
formation in intensive form. 

The establishment of rates designed to 
attract volume business from a class of 
customers whose chief concern is the cost 


of producing the article he is manufac- 
turing is no easy task, but it is encourag- 
ing to us as sales representatives to see 
the increasing number of scientifically 
constructed rate schedules in the gas in- 
dustry. There is more and more of a 
tendency to make rates in the light of 
competitive conditions and to depend 
upon the worth of our product, plus our 
sales ability to justify the existence of 
such rates. It therefore becomes the duty 
of those who are more closely in contact 
with the actual conditions to keep our 
executives informed of the situations and 
to use all of the energy at our command 
to see that our forms of rates keep pace 
with the changes. Market analysis and 
surveys should also be periodically con- 
ducted and studies of the various factors 
that mitigate against us securing certain 
business should be analyzed and pre- 
sented to our executives for their guid- 
ance. 

The question of compensation for in- 
dustrial gas representatives is always an 
interesting one to a group of this kind 
and is sure to develop many differences 
of opinion. Certain it is that it has a 
decided bearing on the efficiency and 
worth of the man. Experience has 
taught many of us that because of the fact 
that this effort is so highly promotional 
in character as differentiated from ordi- 
nary merchandising activities that the 
compensation should be straight salary 
plus, perhaps, some sort of an incentive 
bonus. Needless to say the salary should 
be commensurate with the ability and 
education you expect such a representa- 
tive to possess. 

The gas industry is to be congratulated 
on the type and character of men in it 
who are willing to devote so much of 
their time to association matters, particu- 
larly in serving on the various commit- 
tees, and apropos of this, I know of no 
committee that has done a better job 
than the Advertising Committee of the 
Industrial Section of the American Gas 
Association. The type of advertisements 
the industry is getting from this group of 
men is comparable to that of many well- 
known national advertisers, but we locally 
should not be satisfied with that alone. 
The use of gas for industries should se- 
cure its share of display space in our 
offices, stores and in the establishments 
of cooperating agencies. By this I do 
not mean the showing of drab, uninter- 
esting looking equipment but a picturiza- 
tion or visualization of the results from 
the use of gas. Some mighty interesting 
window and store displays of industrial 
gas have been shown recently and more 
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of them are needed. Billboards consti- 
tute another form of especially effective 
advertising for the presenting of gas for 
industrial uses. Participation in engi- 
neering and industry shows and conven- 
tions are extremely valuable contacts and 
serve to remind our customers and com- 
petitors that the gas industry intends to 
secure its rightful share of the nation’s 
fuel business. 

Active cooperation with chambers of 
commerce, particularly in those activities 
centering around the attracting of indus- 
tries to your community, is vital and too 
little of it has been done in the past. 

All of this is but a sketchy idea of 
what there is back of this problem of 
selling gas to industries but of more im- 
portance than anything that has been said 
is what to do after the customer has been 
sold. We must not lose sight of the fact 
that our obligation, not only to the cus- 
tomer but to ourselves, our stockholders 
and to the industry has only just started 
when the customer has his appliances at- 
tached to our lines of mains. 

The service behind the cock or valve 
on the appliance is the thing that counts 
and it is actually the thing for which the 
customer is paying. From the very begin- 
ning of the taking of an order for service 
down to the installation of the meter and 
the appliances, the reading of the meter, 
the credit procedure, the rendering of the 
bills and the collecting of the money due 
—every last single one of these items has 
a distinct and unmistakable bearing on 
the whole question of sales. Let us not 
forget the importance of these elements 
because we are selling something the cus- 
tomer cannot handle—cannot weigh or 
measure—cannot see and must therefore 
be piaced in a unique class of its own. 

Of paramount importance is the service 
and maintenance work we do on indus- 
trial equipment. There is urgent need for 
intelligent and courageous servicing of in- 
dustrial gas appliances. I say courageous 
because there are times when it is good 
sound business economics for us to recom- 
mend and make changes on these appli- 
ances that mean an actual cut in revenue 
to us but they keep the business from ulti- 
mately going to competitive fuels. We 
need specialization in the servicing of 
these appliances because of the ever 
changing and improving automatic char- 
acter of many of them and nothing can 
upset the plans of a sales organization 
quicker than inefficient servicing after the 
equipment has been installed. The harm- 
ful results to the opportunities for future 
sales from this phase of our activities is 
immeasurable. In these days of so many 
new automatic features on all classes of 
appliances the need for experts is impera- 
tive and we should be satisfied with noth- 
ing less. 

The representative originally securing 
a customer should continue his contacts 
periodically and should be ever alert for 
signs of dissatisfaction or evidence of 
competitive fuels being considered. No 
one else should ever handle this cus- 


tomer’s high bill complaints and the cus- 
tomer should be impressed with the fact 
that the gas representative is ever will- 
ing to be his expert advisor on all fuel 
matters. 

I spoke awhile ago of the necessity for 
a sales representative possessing enthusi- 
asm and faith in the worth of the product 
he is selling. That an industrial gas rep- 
resentative has many reasons to have such 
qualities is indicated in many ways. For 
instance, the extremely valuable work of 
research carried on by the industry—both 
by manufacturers and utilities. N. T. 
Sellman, director of sales and utilization 
of the Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York and a member of the Indus- 
trial Research Committee of the American 
Gas Association, recently presented a pa- 
per on some of these accomplishments 
and at least one of them was of sufficient 
interest to be given considerable promi- 
nence in the daily press. 

The item of particular interest to us 
in Mr. Sellman’s paper was the one refer- 
ring to a gas-air ignition system for burn- 
ing bituminous coal in order to accom- 
plish increased efficiency and capacity 
without the production of smoke. In 
speaking of some of the disadvantages 
of using coal stokers Mr. Sellman men- 
tioned that the saving in fuel due to 
these installations was materially reduced 
by the cost of the power required for 
forced draft and more than that the start- 
ing and light load operations are accom- 
panied by objectionable smoke. Mr. 
Sellman says ‘to overcome the latter ob- 
jections, gas-air jet ignition is under de- 
velopment to burn the smoke.” 

“The smoke making elements of soft 
coal amount to from 16 to 40 per cent 
of the total fuel value of the coal, and 
if wasted as smoke and soot represents 
that much coal wasted. Burning these 
volatiles by gas-air jets pays for the gas 
and electric power used, and leaves an 
ample saving to be passed on to the cus- 
tomer to interest him in the installation 
of the necessary equipment. 

“The success of the principle has been 
demonstrated by research on a 90-horse- 
power horizontal tubular hand-fired boiler 
with 36 per cent volatile bituminous coal. 
With a perfectly cold boiler setting and 
water in the boiler at 55° F. fires were 
kindled with wood and smoky soft coal, 
and the boiler brought up to steam pres- 
sure repeatedly without objectionable 
smoke. 

“Because of the relatively continuous 
feeding of coal in stoker-fired boilers, the 
capacity of gas-air jets required is only 14 
to */; as great as for an equivalent capac- 
ity of hand-fired boilers where a relatively 
large amount of fuel is fired at one time; 
therefore, the gas demand will be less 
and the load factor higher on stoker-fired 
boilers than with hand fired. 

“In changing from hand firing to stoker 
firing with gas-air jets, the efficiency of 
steam generation is so increased that a 
better presentation can be made for gas 
due to greater fuel and labor saving. 
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“At this writing it appears that there is 
a market for from 750 to 1000 cut. of 
gas for every ton of coal burned in steam 
boilers. 

“The potential market is so great that 
gas companies are warranted in looking 
forward to the development of this new 
use for gas as a major outlet of excellent 
yearly load factor. The net savings to 
customers in the cases investigated so far, 
vary from 15 to 40 per cent.” 

Another development of interest to us 
is the Research Committee’s contribution 
on the practical development of the new 
phenomenon known as “diffusion flame 
combustion.” Mr. Sellman said: 

“Although this phenomenon was known 
to exist, its practical application under 
controlled conditions had never been suc- 
cessful. Recent developments represent 
marked progress, particularly in connec- 
tion with forging. The Research Com- 
mittee realized that there are, undoubt- 
edly, many other possibilities where ‘‘dif- 
fusion flame combustion” can be applied 
to high temperature applications; open 
hearth steel furnaces, glass melting, lime 
burning, etc., representing only a few of 
the other applications where this method 
of burning gas should result in improved 
economies. 

“Diffusion flame is a term applied by 
Burke and Schumann to those gas flames 
in which the air for combustion reaches 
the gas by diffusion through the burning 
flame rather than by any form of pre- 
mixing; that is, the air and gas unite and 
combustion takes place progressively as 
the air meets unburned gas. 

“The Committee on Industrial Gas Re- 
search believes that when diffusion flame 
combustion is developed to its full possi- 
bilities, industrial gas men will have a 
new tool by which they can compete with 
other fuels in a way heretofore impossi- 
ble. The combustion of oil has inherently 
some of the characteristics of diffusion 
flame combustion, and in many instances 
because of this fact, industrial gas men 
have been forced to use more B.t.u.’s 
from gas in a given operation than it 
has been necessary to use with oil. Like- 
wise, it has been difficult in some in- 
stances to meet the competition of the 
radiant heat given off by electric heating 
devices, and it is expected that diffusion 
flame combustion will prove quite useful 
in enabling industrial gas men to round 
out a complete heating service to large 
factories on an economical basis.” 

I have taken the liberty of quoting so 
freely from Mr. Sellman’s paper because it 
is apparent that we are on the threshold 
of the development of new business of 
appreciable magnitude. Further quota- 
tions from his paper might include the 
telling about the installation for practical 
test purposes of gas equipment for house 
cooling in three sections of the country 
this summer—one in New York, one in 
Chicago and one in Dallas, but I believe 
you all are familiar with the status of 
this activity to date. It is sufficient to 
say that because of this being a dehumidi- 
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fication process rather than one actually 
cooling the air the results should be much 
more healthful than through present 
methods. This application of gas should 
make extremely attractive additions to 
our load. 

Aside from all this to keep up the en- 
thusiasm of the organization is the record 
of the sale of gas for industrial purposes 
in the last few years. I am indebted to 
the Statistical Department of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association for the information 
that the sale of gas for industrial and 
commercial purposes by the manufactured 
gas companies of this country has risen 
from 70,380,000,000 cu.ft. in 1919 to 163,- 
100,000,000 cu.ft. in 1929. And from the 
Bureau of Mines we learn that industries 
used 375,000,000,000 cu.ft. of natural gas 
in 1929 as compared with 249,000,000,000 
cu.ft. in 1919. This is certain evidence 
that we are identified with an industry 
that is alive and virile and one that in 
its particular sphere of endeavor must be 
giving the best that money can buy. 

As we look at these figures and try to 
picture what so much gas means, what it 
was used for and how it was sold, we 
cannot help but be impressed with the 
importance of our position in the eco- 
nomic structure of the country and with 
our contributions to the advancement of 
civilization. I leave it to you whether or 
not we are selling the premium fuel. 





“Make or Buy Power” Question 
Again 
PPORTUNITIES for additional in- 
dustrial gas sales arise anew every 
summer when fairly large industrial 
plants are confronted with the problem 
of running their entire boiler equipment 
for the purpose of supplying steam for 
some process requirements and furnish- 
ing motive power for the engines driving 
the generators, but at the same time hav- 
ing little or no use for the exhaust steam. 
Engines are therefore driven non-condens- 
ing, and boilers are operated at partial 
load. The result of this combination is 
a high cost of electric power and a high 
cost of steam for process requirements. 

Industrial gas boilers set close to the 
job and furnishing high-pressure steam 
just as required and at high efficiency 
may be a more economical way of meet- 
ing the process load. Power can fre- 
quently be purchased at advantageous 
rates from the local utility company. 

This makes it possible to dispense with 
the entire boiler room force for the sum- 
mer months. It is particularly true in 
times like these, when business condi- 
tions are not the best, that economies of 
this nature will appeal to the manufac- 
turer. 

A recent survey of the territory of a 
large Eastern utility revealed several such 
possibilities, one in connection with a 
sulphur melting installation. The latter 


disclosed the need for readily available 
information on the physical properties of 
sulphur. 


Although the new A. G. A. 
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book “Combustion” is only in the course 
of preparation, reference to the manu- 
script material provided the necessary 
data. Since it is possible that a similar 
need exists elsewhere, the principal data 
is given here. 


Some Physical Properties of 
Sulphur 


v= common form of sulphur is the 
yellow solid, which crystallizes in the 
thombic system. Sulphur in this form is 
practically insoluble in water, but is quite 
soluble in carbon bisulfide (41 Ibs. in 
100 Ibs. of CS: at room temperature). 

This stable form of sulphur, on heating 
to 205° F., slowly changes to a different 
crystalline form—monoclinic sulphur— 
and in this process 5.06 B.t.u. are ab- 
sorbed per pound. 

The melting points of rhombic and 
monoclinic sulphur are close together, one 
being at 235° and the other at 247°. 

The specific heat of the solid sulphur 
is in the neighborhood of .20, and the 
liquid sulphur .234. 

Above 320° F. the pale yellow liquid 
sulphur suddenly becomes dark brown 
and very viscous. This is due to another 
allotropic change, and this form is known 
as plastic sulphur. 

Sulphur boils at 831° F. 


N. F. P. A. Rules for Storage of 
Liquefied Petroleum Gases 


At a meeting in Toronto May 14, the 
Committee on Gases of the National 
Fire Protection Association submitted an 
excellent report on suggested rules for 
the proper handling of liquefied petro- 
leum gases, as a portion of their Report 
on Gases. This is now available in 
printed form from the headquarters of 
the National Fire Protection Association, 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston. 

The report contains a great deal of in- 
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formation of interest to every industrial 
gas man, particularly where problems of 
butane are involved. It covers such de- 
tails as the construction and location of 
butane storage tanks, safety valves, dis- 
charge lines from regulators, filling den- 
sities, etc. 


Activity of Utilization Data 
Committee 


HE Utilization Data Committee has 

been very active all year in collect- 
ing new data on the best industrial gas 
installations in order to put into the 
hands of industrial gas men valuable in- 
formation which will help them secure 
much new business. This work is a 
continuation of the work of a number of 
years. A typical sample of what the 
Committee is doing is given in the Data 
Sheet below. 

Each year many new plants are sur- 
veyed, and the data is collected. If it 
represents an improvement in operating 
results over previous data, it is included 
in the annual report of the committee. 
Otherwise, it is filed with Association 
Headquarters, and used for reference pur- 
poses. Of course, new installations or 
new processes are usually included. 

The Chairman of the Utilization Data 
Committee, R. L. Manier, would welcome 
receiving from industrial gas engineers 
details of any plants in their territory 
which they think worthy of inclusion in 
the report. Blank data sheets are avail- 
able on application to A. G. A. Head- 
quarters. 

Printed sets of the Data Sheets for 
previous years can also be secured from 
Headquarters at the nominal price of 
$1 per set, consisting of some fifty in- 
stallations, described on large sheets with 
big printing for easy reading. The sheets 
are thus valuable to use in connection 
with selling talks, because they can be 
held in the hand by the salesman and still 
be readable by the prospective customer. 





INDUSTRIAL GAS UTILIZATION OPERATING DATA 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


Subject Two Tilting Open Hearth Slag Melting Furnaces. 
Industry Wrought Iron, new quantity production process. 
Gas Equipment Used Home-made pipe burner and low-pressure regulator. 
Description Pipe inserted in side walls of combustion chambers. 
Working Space $1 ft. long; 12 ft. wide; 22 in. high. 
Method of Handling Material Open Hearth electric charging machine and steel ladle on crane. 
Method of Waste Heat Salvage Used Refractory regenerator checkers. 
Gas Burning System Natural Gas, luminous flame, reducing atmosphere. 


Operating Gas Pressure 3 lbs. per sq.in. 


Refractories (thickness and kind) Fire and Silica brick, 13%” to 27” thick. 
Insulation (thickness and kind) 3” to 44%” Sil-O-Cel and C-3 concrete. 
Method of Venting Air-tight Ports, Slag Pockets and Flues. 








Type of Temperature Control Hand control. 
Working Temperature 2300° F. to 2400° F. 
Burner Capacity in Cubic Feet Per Hour 67,000 cu.ft. 
B.t.u. of Gas Per Cubic Foot 10600. 
Time to Reach Working Temperature of 2350° F. (empty furnace) 3 hours. 
B.t.u. required for Radiation Loss only at 2350° F. 12,000,000 to 14,000,000. 
B.t.u. per Gross lb. when Producing at 10,000 lbs. per hour 3200. 
B.t.u. per Net Ib. when Producing at 10,000 net lbs. per hour 3200. 
Time Temperature Cycle 15 min. reversals. 
Brief Description of Process A charge of 75,000 lbs. to 90,000 lbs. of material to make a slag of 
80% to 85% iron oxide and 10% to 15% silica is melted. This is drawn off in 15,000 lb. to 
20,000 lb. lots. There is no loss in the operation and no chemical change except to raise the 
ferro oxide contents if the material is held in the furnace in a molten condition. 
User’s Opinion “ Gas Equipment Has worked fairly satisfactory but steps are being taken for ‘m- 
provement. 
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The Sales Department 
As a Factor in Good Public Relations’ 


y= character of our public relations 
depends entirely upon the extent to 
which we are able to give our customers 
what they want for what they pay us. 
You will recognize that this thought has 
been previously expressed in numberless 
ways and on countless occasions. It is 
so obvious that it is almost irritating— 
irritating because while we will agree 
that it is sound in principle, it is so gen- 
eral that it is of little practical value. 
It immediately raises the highly contro- 
versial question—What does the customer 
want? And then, if that is possible of de- 
termination, can we give it to him at the 
price he will pay us for it? Each of us 
would probably answer these questions 
differently—in my own opinion he wants 
three things in particular: 

Firs’ —He wants service established 
without unnecessary  ifrita- 
tions and without delay. 

Second—He wants a competent man 
quickly in case of trouble. 

Third —He wants his bill at the end 
of the month to be reasonable. 

These are the essential things that he 
wants. With them there are many others 
which he wants as a matter of course— 
courtesy, fairness, dependability, and all 
of the things which he expects from 
every business organization with which he 
deals. 

The relative importance of the three es- 
sentials which I have outlined is debat- 
able. They deal with two factors, the 
service which we render and the price 
of our product. I think it is fair to say 
that in our industry the customer will 
always expect the same service, no mat- 
ter what the price of the product. He 
would not expect to get different treat- 
ment or less dependable service from one 
company than from another because the 
price was lower. He wants above all 
things, at all times—service. It is essen- 
tial, therefore, that the public utility find 
the way to render such service and to col- 
lect the cost from the customer in the 
price charged for the product, or in a 
separate charge for appliance servicing. 

I am not going to discuss all of the 
factors in the operation of a public util- 
ity which affect public relations. If I 
should attempt to do so it would be 
necessary to discuss practically every de- 
tailed operation which we carry on. Aside 
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from this, individual companies and com- 
mittees of our national association have 
made splendid contributions on the sub- 
ject in recent years, and the whole indus- 
try is alive to the importance of public 
relations in the development of our busi- 
ness. I feel, however, that there is some- 
thing further to be said for the Sales De- 
partment as a public relations factor. 

The effectiveness of the Sales Depart- 
ment as a public relations factor depends 
first upon our conception of the function 
of this important department of our busi- 
ness. It can be considered as merely a 
selling organization whose job it is to 
sell gas service or merchandise aggres- 
sively, from the standpoint of the benefit 
of such sales to the company; or, it can 
be considered as a service organization 
to the customer, rendering a consulting, 
purchasing service operated on the as- 
sumption that the company should only 
sell such service to the customer as he 
can use profitably. If-you will agree with 
me that the latter conception is the 
sounder of the two, you will also agree 
that the Sales Department can have a very 
material part in the establishment of good 
public relations, because through the 
Sales Department a real service can be 
rendered. There is a great difference be- 
tween pushing merchandise out by aggres- 
sive selling methods, as practiced by many 
merchandising organizations, and assist- 
ing the customer to purchase something 
which will be of service to him. Ag- 
gressive, competitive merchandising does 
not represent a valuable service to the 
customer, which will result in good pub- 
lic relations. 

On the other hand, the furnishing of 
consulting service to our customers, which 
results in their making a profitable use 
of our service, represents a real service 
which has a direct affect on our public 
relations. If you will accept this concep- 
tion as the platform of the Sales De- 
partment, we can proceed to the con- 
sideration of the organization of the 
department for such an operation, the 
adoption of plans for the guidance of the 
organization, and the training of the per- 
sonnel for their jobs. 

A first principle in the establishment of 
an organization for good public relations 
is that all customer contacts should be 


under the control of one department. It 
is logical that this department should be 
the Sales Department, inasmuch as all 
customer contacts very directly affect the 
company’s opportunity for selling addi- 
tional service to the customer. It is of 
particular importance that the same de- 
partment of the organization be respon- 
sible for the receipt of customers’ re- 
quests for service, and the execution of 
such requests. It is still not unusual in 
the gas industry to find the customer con- 
tact function placed in the Commercial 
Department, and the Service Department, 
which takes care of the needs of the cus- 
tomer, in the Operating Department. In 
my Opinion it is essential to the continu- 
ance of good public relations that the 
department which makes the commitment 
be responsible for its execution. 
Inasmuch as we are discussing the sub- 
ject of public relations, which is com- 
mon to both the gas and electric busi- 
ness, I would like to refer specifically, 
for the remainder of this discussion, to 
my Own organization, which is the Com- 
mercial Department of a combination gas 
and electric property. The plan of or- 
ganization of the company is based upon 
the broad assumption that it should rep- 
resent the best organization for an ade- 
quate and attractive service to the cus- 
tomer. The organization plan follows the 
usual division of the work of the com- 
pany into three departments—Commer- 
cial, Operating and Accounting. We have 
centered in the Commercial Department, 
however, functions which in many other 
companies are found in either of the 
other two departments just mentioned, 
or in separate departments. The Com- 
mercial Department is responsible for 
public relations, sales, all customer con- 
tacts, publicity and advertising, and rates. 
We operate on the district manager plan, 
with each district manager responsible 
for all the company’s operations in his 
district, with the exception of gas and 
electric generation or transmission. The 
Operating Department maintains central- 
ized construction and engineering depart- 
ments and keeps in the field operating 
engineers who advise the district man- 
agers on operating matters where neces- 
sary. We have left with the district 
manager all of the functions which it is 
necessary for him to control directly in 
order to render immediate service to the 
customer. The district managers are di- 
rectly responsible to the Commercial 
Manager of the company. The Commer- 
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cial Manager, therefore, has the full re- 
sponsibility for all of the functions of 
the company’s business which directly af- 
fect its public relations, and is in a posi- 
tion to control the activities of all of the 
personnel which maintains the customer 
contact. It has been found that such co- 
ordination of the sales, customer contact, 
and rate functions has greatly facilitated 
the treatment of new business problems 
and has in many instances eliminated the 
possibility of arbitrary action by one de- 
partment which might have materially 
affected the efforts of another in building 
good public relations. 

Acting on the assumption that it is the 
function of the Sales Department of our 
organization to render a service to the 
customer, we have organized our forces, 
planned our activities, and trained our 
personnel along very different lines than 
if we were carrying on a straight mer- 
chandising activity. We feel strongly 
that the company should render such serv- 
ice to the customer as we can render 
better than any other agencies. The 
direct sale of appliances is not one of 
the things that cannot be done by others, 
and we are therefore confining our activi- 
ties to the service features of selling 
which make a direct contribution to good 
public relations. We do not feel that 
aggressive merchandising is compatable 
with the best customer relations. The 
Sales Department of our company repre- 
sents chiefly a consulting service to our 
customers and a consulting, planning and 
financing service to our gas and electric 
appliance dealers. In our Electric De- 
partment we sell no appliances directly 
except convenience items, such as lamps, 
cords, fuses, etc. In our Gas Depart- 
ment we sell no gas appliances except 
storage water heaters, and these are sold 
only to dealers. It is our expectation 
that, when dealers have been sufficiently 
educated to handle the direct sale of 
storage water heaters entirely, we will 
withdraw entirely from this position. We 
keep in the field continually, a group of 
“Greater Service Representatives,” who 
call upon each customer periodically, in 
accordance with routings made up from 
our customer Kardex file, which contains 
all of the information as to each individ- 
ual customer, including the appliances in- 
stalled in his home. A Greater Service 
Representative has no appliances to sell, 
and it has been our experience that he is 
welcomed by the customer because of 
this fact alone. It is his duty to see that 
the customer is using our service to his 
best advantage, to adjust complaints, in- 
spect appliances, and to point out to the 
customer ways in which our service could 
be of additional benefit to him. If the 
Greater Service Representative succeeds 
in the performance of his duties, the cus- 
tomers make fuller use of our service and 
our relations with our customers are im- 
proved. Prior to each call, the clerk who 
has charge of our customer file writes to 
each customer, stating that the call will 
be made and giving the reason for it. 


This letter serves two purposes: first, to 
introduce the company representative, 
stating the reason for the call; and sec- 
ond, to definitely designate the calls to be 
made by the representative, so that com- 
plete customer coverage may be secured. 
The call results in the filling out of a sur- 
vey card, which is used to keep the in- 
formation in the customer file up to date 
and to note the prospects as to the sale 
of additional appliances. These repre- 
sentatives form the service group in our 
sales organization. 

In addition, we have in each of our 
major districts a Sales Supervisor, who is 
responsible for all retail sales activities in 
his territory. This includes the analysis 
of his market from his customer records, 
the organizing of his dealers and jobbers 
for effective selling, the holding of sales 
schools for dealers’ salesmen, the han- 
dling of all prospects for appliance sales 
turned in to him by the greater service 
representatives, and the promotion of the 
company’s full-use gas and electric home 
plans, which I will refer to later. 

As previously stated, in the gas depart- 
ment the company sells no appliances ex- 
cept storage water heaters, which are 
sold only to dealers. The company has, 
however, a group of salesmen in the field 
who are under the direct control of the 
sales supervisor. These salesmen sell 
storage water heaters almost exclusively. 
The sales, however, are made through the 
dealers and each dealer compensates the 
company for the salesman’s commission 
on each sale made through him individ- 
ually. We have maintained this direct 
control of the sale of storage water 
heaters, because we feel that it is still in 
the pioneering stage, but we are look- 
ing forward to the time when dealers 
will build up their own sales organiza- 
tions so that we can withdraw our sales- 
men from the field entirely, or at least 
transform them into greater service rep- 
resentatives. In other words, we are 
planning to parallel in the domestic field 
the same kind of engineering service for 
the household which we have maintained 
in the industrial and commercial field for 
years and which the industry practices 
generally. That is, we have power engi- 
neers, lighting specialists, industrial and 
commercial gas engineers, etc. We feel 
that the same type of consulting service 
can be given to the domestic customer 
and that such service, divorced from the 
direct sale of the merchandise, will re- 
sult in excellent public relations. 

In addition, we have established under 
our sales supervisors a Home Moderniz- 
ing Bureau. The representatives of this 
bureau furnish a consulting service to our 
residential customers, as the result of re- 
quests made by customers called upon by 
our greater service representatives, read- 
ing our advertising or discussing mod- 
ernizing problems with our dealers. The 
Home Modernizing Bureau representative 
calls upon the customer, makes a survey 
of the home, discusses with the customer 
the particular problem involved, makes a 
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report directed to the customer person- 
ally, bound in a neat cover on which a 
picture of the customer’s home is shown. 
The report includes a statement of the 
modernizing proposed, cuts of appliances 
suggested for installation (if any), an 
architect’s sketch in color of any pro- 
posed new kitchen layout, and finally, 
full estimates of the total cost of the 
job, including installation of appliances, 
carpentry, painting and other decorating 
work involved. The problems presented 
to the Home Modernizing Bureau are va- 
ried and include kitchen and pantry lay- 
out, installation of new appliances, 
kitchen decorations, lighting recommen- 
dations, choice of color schemes for cur- 
tains, wall paper, lamp shades, etc., and 
many other questions, all of which pre- 
sent a real problem to the customer—a 
problem which the customer delays de- 
cision on indefinitély, chiefly because of 
the irritation and annoyance involved in 
getting estimates and reaching all of the 
detailed decisions as to just what should 
be done. The Home Modernizing Bureau 
gives him a complete report which treats 
his own specific problem fully and pro- 
vides to him all of the necessary infor- 
mation upon which to base a decision. 
Approximately 80 per cent of the sug- 
gestions made to the customers in these 
reports have been adopted. This repre- 
sents a real service to the customer and 
to dealers generally, and it is an activity 
which we feel has great future possibili- 
ties in connection with the service which 
we render to our customers. 

No discussion of public relations can 
be complete without reference to the 
work of the Home Service Department. 
The early work of the home service de- 
partments in the industry, in teaching the 
use of modern ranges and in combating 
the trend away from home cooking, has 
now been broadened to include an in- 
dividual service in the home through the 
medium of home calls on new customers. 
In my own company we feel that the 
new work of our Home Service Girls is 
a great factor in the maintenance of good 
public relations. Our Home Service Girls 
call upon each new range user or stor- 
age water heater user and are an impor- 
tant factor in keeping these appliances 
sold, inasmuch as they demonstrate to 
the customer the service which the appli- 
ances will render. In addition, they 
spread the idea of the full-use gas or 
electric home and have been of great 
assistance in showing the customer the 
value of our service as against the serv- 
ice of other fuels. 

We have been developing during the 
past year full-use home plans in both 
our gas and electric departments. In 
the electric department the plan is be- 
yond the experimental stage and we have 
twelve homes which have operated under 
it for over a year. Under this plan we 
install complete electrical equipment 
throughout and allow the customer to pay 
for the merchandise, plus the current con- 
sumed, up to 7,000 kilowatt hours per 
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year, at the rate of $30 per month, in the 
average case, over a five-year period. Any 
consumption over 7,000 kilowatt hours 
per year is adjusted for at the end of the 
five-year term, when the appliances be- 
come the property of the customer and 
appliance payments cease, by continuing 
the $30 per month payment for a sufh- 
cient number of months to wipe out the 
accumulated deficit. Under this plan a 
customer may put in complete electrical 
equipment of reasonable size, with the 
assurance that his bill for current and for 
time payments on appliances will not be 
more than $30 per month. If the cus- 
tomer already has some of the electrical 
appliances which constitute a full-use 
home, we allow him to buy the additional 
appliances and to pay $30 a month for 
some term less than five years, depending 
upon the cost of the additional appli- 
ances. If very much larger appliances 
are required than under the normal plan, 
arrangements can be made for payment 
of $35, $40, or $45 per month, etc. 

We have just developed a similiar plan 
for a full-use gas and electric home which 
contemplates the installation of a gas 
range, gas storage water heater, gas house 
heater, and optionally, an incinerator 
substituting these appliances for the elec- 
tric range and water heater in the full- 
use electric home plan. Under the com- 
bination gas and electric plan the full- 
use customer can install the normal sized 
appliances and pay the time payments due 
each month with the cost of the gas and 
electricity consumed in equal monthly 
payments extending over a five-year pe- 
riod, at the end of which time the appli- 
ances become his property and he is then 
billed on the regular gas and electric 
rates applicable. 

In cases where the customer cannot 
afford gas house heating, the payments 
for the appliances and the gas and elec- 
tricity which they consume are as low as 
$20 per month for the five-year period. 
In cases where the gas house heater is 
included, the payments range from $45 to 
$70 per month for the five-year period, 
depending upon the number and size of 
the appliances installed. 

In conclusion, I think you will agree 
with me that the most important factor in 
good public relations is employee train- 
ing. Lack of knowledge on the part of 
employees as to the company’s business 
generally and as to the particular sub- 
ject with which they are dealing, has a 
very detrimental effect upon the relation- 
ship with the customer. During the past 
year we have carried on an educational 
program with all of our public contact 
employees in our Commercial Depart- 
ment, designed to educate them in all 
of the personal characteristics which as- 
sist in making helpful contacts, and we 
are now engaged in an educational activ- 
ity on “Information Giving,” or, knowl- 
edge of the company’s business. The en- 
tire activity has been carried on by the 


employees themselves, by the conference 
method, the whole personnel having been 
broken up into discussion groups, each 
group presided over by a conference 
leader, who has been furnished with a 
conference guide and who has in each 
case developed the thoughts of his group 
on each particular subject and reported 
them in writing to the director of the 
activity. The composite result of all of 
these conferences is expressed in a book- 
let entitled “Our Customers and You,” 
copies of which have been distributed to 
you for your review, if you are interested. 
The booklet was not written in our gen- 
eral office and handed to the employee 
for his study. It was developed by the 
employees themselves as a result of their 
own thinking, and represents the com- 
posite views of the group on each par‘ 
ticular subject, so that we feel it is of 
inestimable value to them, inasmuch as 
they have all had a part in its creation. 
The hand-book which we are preparing 
on “Information Giving” is being devel- 
oped in the same way. You will appre- 
ciate that by this method the employees 
are creating something for themselves 
rather than reading something handed 
down to them from the top. We feel 
that this activity is of vital importance 
in the creation of good public relations, 
and we recommend to all public utilities 
the initiation of similar activities, either 
through courses offered by the national 
associations or through courses developed 
within their own organizations. 


A. G. A. Exhibition Labels 


XHIBITORS at the 1931 convention 

of the American Gas Association have 
recently been furnished with a supply of 
exhibition stickers illustrated below. Any 
additional supply for use by exhibitors, 
their branch offices, or agents may be had 
on application of the Director of Exhibits. 
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VISIT OUR EXHIBIT 





Manufacturer company members not ex- 
hibiting may secure a supply of convention 
stickers on application of the secretary of 
the Manufacturers’ Section. 
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Just Released 


What's 
Within 
the Gas Range 


An illustrated booklet on 
the modern gas range— 
full of unbiased, general 
information which should 
bring about a better un- 
derstanding of gas as a 
cooking fuel, and an ap- 
preciation of the moder- 


nity of the range. 


Copies of the booklet may 
be secured in any quan- 
tity at the following costs: 


10¢ each up to 100 

914¢ each 100 to 500 
9¢ each 500 to 1000 

814¢ each 1000 to 2500 
8¢ each 2500 and over. 


Company name may be 
imprinted on the back 
cover for slight additional 


cost. 


For 
Further Information 
Write to 


American Gas Association 
420 Lexington Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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Joint Production and Chemical Conference 


HE fifth annual Joint Production and 

Chemical Conference was held at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa., last month with an unusually large 
attendance of delegates from various sec- 
tions of the country. 

This conference has enjoyed great pop- 
ularity for the past five years and held 
true to its usual reputation in bringing to 
light many new and interesting problems, 
not only in the gas production field itself, 
but also in the allied industries. 

The first day’s program was devoted to 
sessions of the Chemical Committee and 
the Carbonization Committee of the 
American Gas Association. During the 
chemical session some extremely interest- 
ing papers were read. Many new ideas 
were brought forth on the effect of fur- 
nace atmospheres on heat treatment of 
non-ferrous metals, which is of major im- 
portance to the industrial gas world and 
the chemist who is concerned directly 
with the solution of many of these prob- 
lems. The value of the photo-electric 
cell and its application to gas plant oper- 
ation was expressed in an interesting pa- 
per and a great deal of enthusiasm was 
created in this new development. 

The chemists also enjoyed an evening 
session, which brought forth many new 
and interesting developments in the pro- 
tecting of metal surfaces, laboratory 
equipment and an interesting paper on 
solvent analysis as applied to coal which 
was a contribution of the Bureau of 
Mines. 

Valuable papers were presented by the 
Carbonization Committee, particularly 
with relation to coke marketing and coke 
treatment. Ammonia merited a place on 
the program this year and an informative 
report was read. “New Developments” 
and “Coke Statistics” proved worthy con- 
tributions. 

Under the auspices of the Water Gas 
Committee, the subject of “Mixing Gases” 
seemed to attract wide interest. The im- 
portance of new developments along this 
line was brought out by several presen- 
tations, which covered situations in many 
localities throughout the country. Natu- 
ral gas, which has come into its own dur- 
ing the past two or three years, does not 
promise to give way to a complete dis- 
placement of the manufactured fuels now 
in wide use. The mixing of natural gas 
with water gas and other local fuels 
seems to be the more logical solution to 
the problem of utilization of the large 
available supply of this gas. Coke oven 
gas, refinery gas, producer gas and many 
others will have their place along with 


natural gas in supplying the demand for 
the greatly increased quantities of gaseous 
fuel now being used. There are many 
localities where the practice of mixing 
gases is being successfully carried out 
with excellent results. Many new types 
of mixing devices have been developed 
and fluctuations in heating value, gravity 
and volume are rare. 

Bunker C oil utilization both in the 
Middle West and on the Atlantic Sea- 
board produced considerable discussion. 
Many companies are reporting the suc- 
cessful use of this heavy oil as a car- 
burant which incidentally provides a new 
market for this so-called dump fuel. 

Safety in water gas production stimu- 
lated considerable interest in this subject, 
which is of vital importance, not only to 
the water gas man, but to all who are 
chiefly concerned with plant operation. 

New developments in water gas manu- 
facture were reported upon by the chair- 
man of this committee. New processes 
for manufacturing are numerous and a 


wealth of information on the subject was 
made available. 

The evening session, which was initi- 
ated this year, came forth with a fine at- 
tendance not only of the chemists but 
from all delegates to the conference. The 
usual afternoon session on this day was 
forfeited for an interesting inspection trip 
which was arranged by the local gas com- 
panies and about 180 members went 
along. Buses were provided and dele- 
gates were taken to plants and depart- 
ments in and about the city. The trip 
also included a visit to the reforming 
plant at Chester, Pa. 

As in former years the chemists held 
their dinner meeting during the evening 
of the first day. Reports of the various 
subcommittees were read by the chairmen 
after which a demonstration was con- 
ducted on possible uses for the photo- 
electric cell in the gas industry. The 
Water Gas and Carbonization Commit- 
tees also held their usual Spring meetings 
during the conference. 





Three Questions Are Answered 


| en three questions and answers below 
are reprinted in the A. G. A. 
MONTHLY because of their general inter- 
est to accountants at this time. 

The Committee on Uniform Classifica- 
tion of Accounts is prepared at all times 
to interpret problems arising in the ap- 
plication of the Classification. Address 
inquiries to the Chairman, H. M. Brund- 
age, Association Headquarters, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Question 1—Assume that we have a 
water gas manufacturing plant which, in 
addition to the usual low-pressure and 
relief holders located on the plant site, 
has a system of high-pressure pumps 
which pump gas from the low-pressure 
holders to a high-pressure holder, also 
located on the plant site. The gas is then 
transmitted and distributed to all parts 
of the community under high pressure. 
Is the expense of pumping the gas from 
the low-pressure storage holder to the 
high-pressure holder a Production Ex- 
pense or may it be considered Transmis- 
sion Pumping? 

Answer 1—Every member but one states, 
unequivocally, that this expense is prop- 
erly chargeable to “Transmission Pump- 
ing.” The one dissenting member is in- 
clined towards “Production Expense” but 
concedes that the former classification can 
be sustained. 


Question 2—A second problem arises 
where the high-pressure holder, as set 
out above, is located not on the plant site, 
but at some considerable distance from 
the plant. In this case, should the pump- 
ing expense from the plant to the holder 
be classified as Production or Transmis- 
sion? 

Answer 2—Every member states, un- 
equivocally, that this expense is properly 
chargeable to “Transmission Pumping.” 

Question 3—A third problem is pre- 
sented in the generating of gas, for in- 
stance, in a coke oven plant at one loca- 
tion, and pumping such gas at low pres- 
sure over a considerable distance from 
the plant to the low-pressure holders. In 
this case, would the cost of such pumping 
be classified as a Production or Transmis- 
sion Expense, particularly in as much as 
this cost, if incurred ordinarily within the 
physical limits of the plant, would be 
considered as production? 

Answer 3—-There is substantial unanim- 
ity among the members that this expense 
is properly chargeable to “Production 
Expense.” Several members qualify their 
position by saying, substantially, that in 
case the low-pressure holder is so far 
distant from the generating plant as to 
require the operation of boosters, this 
additional cost is chargeable to ‘“Trans- 
mission Pumping.” 
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Advertising and Selling—The Salesmanager's Team’ 


med sales manager drives a team. 
One member of that team is the 
sales force—a salesman. He's a live per- 
son who reports every day. You can’t 
forget him, and you are very conscious of 
him because he brings in (or sometimes 
doesn’t) the orders which are the meas- 
ure of success of any sales manager. 

The other member of the team is in- 
visible. You never see him, but you 
never make a sale without him. He is 
present at every meeting between a sales- 
man and a prospect. He was with the 
prospect when the salesman arrived and 
he will stay after the salesman leaves. The 
invisible salesman is the prospect's opin- 
ion. 

Usually you can’t tell where opinion 
came from. Sometimes it comes from 
personal experience— sometimes from 
something somebody or a lot of some- 
bodies have said—sometimes from adver- 
tising. 

It has been only during the last thirty 
years or so that business has found out 
about influencing opinion on a big scale. 
In the old days about all a merchant 
could do was to live right and hope his 
customers wouldn’t hear about his blun- 
ders. 

But now the technique of using adver- 
tising to influence opinion is far ad- 
vanced. Some business men think ad- 
vertising is so far advanced that they no 
longer need to live right. They think 
if they advertise enough they can sell in- 
ferior merchandise and ignore the basic 
factors of character. But sooner or later 
such people come to grief. 

Both advertising and selling are done 
to get sales, but they work in different 
ways to accomplish that end. 

The salesman is interested in individ- 
uals. He changes his approach, his argu- 
ment and his entire plan to meet the 
varying types of people to whom he is 
going to sell. 

Advertising is concerned with thou- 
sands. It must select the methods and 
the appeals which will interest the larg- 
est proportion of the people who see it. 

If it succeeds, your salesmen have an 
ally. Opinion whispers “yes” to many a 
prospect's mind as the salesman talks. 
And that’s swell—you are probably going 
to get an order. If opinion whispers 
‘no,” the selling will be tough. 

Nearly every prospect adopts an_atti- 
tude of resistance when a salesman is 
talking to him—but it helps to have the 
invisible salesman around somewhere 





* Address presented before the Metropolitan 
Gas Regional Sales Conference, Lake Mo- 
honk, N. Y., May 21, 1931. 
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Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


whispering, ‘““That’s right, you know that’s 
true.” 

Now in the metropolitan New York 
territory Electrolux has a good many in- 
visible friends. Your salesmen in most 
cases find that opinion is backing up what 
they are saying. The prospect, no mat- 
ter what resistances he may be putting 
forward, is saying to himself, “Cousin 
Mary certainly has found her Electrolux 
satisfactory. That idea of no machinery 
is certainly a good one,” etc., etc. 

For three years the gas companies in 
metropolitan New York has cooperated 
with the manufacturers of Electrolux in 
creating this mass of favorable opinion 
with advertising. This cooperative under- 
taking is unique in gas company adver- 
tising, and its success should point a 
moral which I will touch on later. 

The appeals used in Electrolux adver- 
tising have followed a carefully planned 
sequence through the three years you have 
been active in selling gas refrigeration. 

At first the advertising was built on the 
news interest of making ice from heat— 
of using a gas flame to make ice. At 
that time we had to tell people the as- 
tonishing fact that there was a gas refrig- 
erator. And we had to tell them a good 
deal about how it was discovered, how it 
worked, how safe it was. 

Then people came to realize that such 
a thing as a gas refrigerator actually ex- 
isted, that it worked, that people were 
really buying it. So in 1930 Electrolux 
advertising sought out the chief advan- 
tages of Electrolux over electric refrigera- 
tion and persistently and dramatically told 
people that Electrolux is silent and less 
costly to operate. 

That campaign brought us to 1931. 
Automatic refrigeration is accepted as 
essential to modern standards of living. 
From the scores of manufacturers who en- 
tered the refrigeration field a half dozen 
have emerged as leaders. All these man- 
ufacturers make a pretty satisfactory re- 
frigerator. All claim pretty much the 
same things. All assume the superiority 
of electricity. 

It’s one lonely gas refrigerator against 
the field. Electrolux therefore accepts the 
distinction of battling single-handed 
against the industry, and its advertising 
promotes in every way the thought that 
Electrolux is unique—alone in its ad- 
vanced, scientific and practical features of 
operation. The electric industry tries to 
set Electrolux aside in a place by itself. 


The gas industry is putting it in a place 
out in front. 

In 1931, therefore, Electrolux advertis- 
ing talks of the marvels of gas refrigera- 
tion. “Incredible until you know the se- 
cret,” says Julius, the magician. “Seems 
like magic, yet really so simple,’’ says the 
Hindu wizard. 

In the metropolitan newspaper cam- 
paign pictures of old-fashioned scenes and 
subjects focus attention on the fact that 
“the older order changeth yielding place 
to new.” That's a line that is catching 
on. You hear it in conversation. The 
editor of the New York Journal recently 
used it as an eight-column streamer head 
over a page of pictures of the Spanish 
revolution. 

Last week one of our electrical friends 
in New York asserted in advertisements 
that “the old order changeth, and gas 
gives way to electricity.” If he had been 
as confident of that as the words indi- 
cate, I doubt that he would have been in- 
terested in spending several thousand dol- 
lars to share the opinion with the world 
at large. 

The success of the refrigeration cam- 
paigns of the gas companies participat- 
ing in the Electrolux metropolitan ad- 
vertising has been of outstanding and sig- 
nificant interest, not only to the refrigera- 
tion industry, but also to the gas industry. 

Every gas company participating in this 
campaign has, I believe, shown an in- 
crease in sales in 1931 over 1930. The 
total sales for the metropolitan area for 
the first quarter of 1931 are nearly triple 
the same period of 1930. 

In many cases the sale of gas refrigera- 
tion has saved the cooking load which 
would otherwise have gone to electric 
ranges. 

The success of the metropolitan com- 
panies in cooperating for three years in 
a unified advertising campaign on gas 
refrigeration points the way to greater 
success for the gas companies in all their 
sales effort. 

I think you will all agree with me that 
over a half century our friendly competi- 
tor, the electric industry, has developed 
the idea in the public mind that any 
change to electricity—no matter from 
what—is an advance. Gas lighting gave 
way to electric lighting—an advance. In 
industry, electrically driven machines re- 
placed machines driven from a central 
power plant—another advance. Electri- 
cally driven battleships and liners re- 
placed a former type of motive power— 
another score for electricity. In the home 
the electric iron, the electric coffee pot, 
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the electric vacuum cleaner, the electric 
clock, the electric this and the electric 
that have gotten the public used to ac- 
cepting the idea that anything electrical 
is just naturally better than the thing that 
it offers to replace. 

This success idea is fostered by the 
overwhelming preponderance of electric 
appliance advertising as against gas ap- 
pliances. I have checked one issue of 
three current magazines—The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies Home Journal, 
and Good Housekeeping—for advertise- 
ments featuring gas and electric appli- 
ances. There are seven for gas and 
forty-six for electricity. 

On the air the “House of Magic” con- 
tinually glorifies electricity. What com- 
parable story is reaching the public on 
gas? 

Can you blame people for a tendency to 
accept anything the electrical industry 
offer as the latest and most modern 
thing? 

But in the case of refrigeration, the 
metropolitan group has met the electrical 
industry on its own ground and defeated 
it. An important factor in this accom- 
plishment has been the cooperative use 
of advertising. For more than three years 
gas refrigeration has had a coordinated, 
unified advertising presentation. It has 
been powerful, persistent and dramatic. 
Without cooperation—even with the same 
expenditure—it would have been scat- 
tered, irregular, not unified, not con- 
centrated for definite periods on definite 
ideas. 

Competition in the refrigeration indus- 
try has been tough, but I see no signs of 
its getting any easier. It will probably 
get tougher. Only by continuing to stand 
together in cooperative advertising can 
the gas companies use their force effec- 
tively in this competition. 

Isn't there a broad lesson in your co- 
operative success with Electrolux? Is re- 
frigeration the only product upon which 
gas companies within a single trading 
area can cooperate with manufacturers? 
Why not on house heating, water heating, 
modern cooking equipment? The gas in- 
dustry hasn't as many appliances to ad- 
vertise as the electrical industry. There- 
fore it is essential to the industry that 
coordinated, cooperative effort be ap- 
plied against the appliances that offer you 
load-building markets. 

Forget the things that keep you apart. 
Concentrate on the things that bring you 
together. The things that keep you apart 
are trivial. The things that should unite 
you are of the utmost consequence. 

The selling side of the salesmanager’s 
team is a strong, willing, well-trained 
horse. But without cooperation the ad- 
vertising side of the team is a weak and 
limping partner. 

Don’t be content with a horse you can 
ride. Get a team you can ride. 
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Apartment Shop Is Ideal 
For Appliance Displays 

















Lines “Apartment Shop,” 
recently opened by the 
Henry Mandel Companies, at 
385 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, represents one of the 
most interesting and unique 
methods yet devised for the 
rental of apartment suites. 

At the same time, it offers 
the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York an excep- 
tional opportunity to display 
the automatic gas refrigerator 
and the modern gas range in 
apartment settings identical 
with those found in the various 
Mandel developments in Man- 
hattan. The kitchens of the apart- 
ment houses and apartment hotels 
owned and operated by the Mandel 
Companies are equipped with Elec- 
trolux gas refrigerators and gas ranges, 
the London Terrace, Chelsea Corners, 
and Parc Vendome developments be- 
ing among the largest and best known. 

The “Apartment Shop,” which oc- 
cupies the ground floor and basement 
of the building at Fifth avenue and 
36th street, has proved to be a pop- 
ular innovation with New Yorkers. 
Here, in the heart of the shopping dis- 
trict, one can shop for an apartment 
“over the counter,” closely inspecting 
the five different suites which are actual 
reproductions of Mandel apartments, 
even to door knobs and color schemes. 

The success of the venture is al- 
ready assured. More than 7,000 per- 
sons visited the “Shop” on its open- 
ing day, and since then the average 
daily attendance has exceeded 2,000. 
The advertising and sales efforts of 
the Mandel Companies, formerly di- 
rected toward luring the prospective 
tenant to one particular building, will 





Above—T his beautiful apart- 
ment, featured in the "Apart- 
ment Shop,” has a layout 
that is a real tribute to the 
silence of the Gas Refriger- 
ator. Arrow points to the lo- 
cation of the refrigerator. 
Below—Attractive and effi- 
cient kitchens on display at 
the “Apartment Shop’ fea- 
ture the automatic gas re- 
frigerator and the gas range. 






now be concentrated upon its model 
apartments. “Pick out the apartment 
you like,” reads a newspaper adver- 
tisement, ‘‘and we'll set it down in the 
location most convenient for you.” 

The “Apartment Shop” is, in effect, 
an ideally located display room for 
modern gas appliances, according to 
N. T. Sellman, assistant secretary and 
director of sales and utilization of the 
Consolidated Gas Company. 

“The Shop offers us the opportunity 
of displaying two major gas appliances 
in realistic apartment settings,” he 
said. “The people who come to in- 
spect these beautiful apartments will 
realize that the gas refrigerator and 
the gas range are important units in 
the modern kitchen.” 

The layouts of the apartments on 
display at the Shop are a direct tribute 
to the silent operation of the Electro- 
lux gas refrigerator. In virtually all 
of the suites shown, the refrigerator 
is situated very close to the living 
room, but, because of its absolutely 
silent operation, this does not detract 
from the desirability of the apartment. 
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Gas Appliance and Equipment Developments 


Pipe Cutter Available 


Announcement has been made that the 
French patent pipe cutter, made by The 
A. P. Smith Manufacturing Company, 
East Orange, N. J., is available for cut- 
ting gas pipe up to 48” in diameter. Each 
size of this cutting device is designed so 
that it can be used on about three sizes 
of pipe—the No. 1 machine, for instance, 
being used for 4”, 6” and 8” pipe, the 
No. 2 on 10”, 12” and 16” pipe, etc. This 
cutter will cut pipe as evenly as if the 
work were being done in a lathe. The 
tedious work of cutting pipe with ham- 
mer and chisel or even acetylene torches 
and also the constant danger of cracking 
the pipe are both done away with. 


To Use Hopane Gas 

Plans for supplying bottled gas service 
in the territory beyond the company’s 
present gas mains have recently been an- 
nounced by the Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric Corporation, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
In developing this rural business the com- 
pany will handle Hopane gas, supplied 
by the Hope Construction and Refining 
Company, a subsidiary of Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey, and Quality Gas 
Ranges, manufactured by the Roberts & 
Mander Stove Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


To Install Butane Plant 

The New York Power & Light Corpo- 
ration, Albany, N. Y., has contracted 
with the Propane-Butane Contracting 
Corporation, Baltimore, Md., for consult- 
ing engineering service covering a butane 
air-gas dilution plant to be installed at 
Canajoharie, N. Y. The plant will use 
the Kemp air-gas carburetion equipment. 


New Shut-Off Valves 

The North American Manufacturing 
Co., Cleveland, O., has the production of 
the Duplex Automatic Safety Shut-off 
Valves. These valves are described as 
unusual because they shut off the fuel if 
either the gas or air fail in low-pressure 
gas installations using blower air for 
combustion. 


Everhot Describes Line 
The Everhot Heater Sales Co., Detroit, 
Mich., has announced a new folder, giv- 
ing general information and_ specifica- 
tions on the entire line of Everhot and 
Par-X Automatic Water Heaters, copies 
of which may be had upon request. 


American Heater Sold 


Organization of the American Water 
Heater Company and the purchase by that 





Contributions of news items by 
manufacturers of gas appliances 
and equipment to this department 
will be welcomed by The A. G. A. | 
Monthly. On account of space | 
limitations, all announcements of 
new products, improvements, etc., 
should be limited to about 100 
words. No attempt will be made 
to describe each product or give 
| details of construction. For such 

details address the manufacturer 
direct. Where justified, photo- | 
graphs will be used to illustrate | 
these brief items. All contribu- 
tions to this department should be 
addressed to C. W. Berghorn, Sec- 
retary, Manufacturer’s Section, 
American Gas Association, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 











company of the business and assets of the 
American Heater Corporation, of St. 
Louis, recently was announced. The 
American Water Heater Company has 
opened general sales offices at 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, and started on 
an active program of expansion in eastern 
and northern markets under the direction 
of J. G. Brown,. general sales manager. 
R. D. Bitzer, 3142 North Broad St., Phil- 
adelphia, has been appointed Philadel- 
phia division manager and John Fuller- 
ton, 11 West 42d St., New York City, 
has been appointed New York division 
manager. 


New Model Water Heater 


The Gas and Electric Heater Co., La 
Porte, Ind., has announced production of 
the 1931 Faucehot water heater. The me- 
chanical construction of the new model is 
the same as that of the 1930 model. The 
exterior appearance only has_ been 
changed in order to embody eye appeal. 


Booklet on Buzane Gas Plant Control 


How the operation of butane gas plants 
is made entirely automatic is described in 
a new booklet, titled “Butane Gas Plant 
Control,” which has just been published 
by Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, manufacturers of gas measuring 
and control instruments. 


Describes Dryers 
The Juddleson Dryer Corp., Mounds- 
ville, W. Va., is distributing a circular 
illustrating and describing four types of 
clothes dryers for domestic use. A sup- 
ply is available for gas companies and 
dealers. 


Foxboro Combination 


The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass., 
has added a combined recording, inte- 
grating and indicating flow meter to its 
line of flow measurement instruments. 
This instrument was designed for use on 
processes in which it is desirable to have 
a flow meter which can be read easily 
and instantly. 


New Line of Ranges 
The Mt. Vernon Furnace & Mfg. Co., 
Mt. Vernon, IIl., has announced new lines 
of console and table-top ranges. In addi- 
tion to vitreous enamel finishes, these are 
being made in marble finish. 
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Monthly Summary of Gas Company Statistics 


Issued June, 1931, by the Statistical Department of the American Gas Association 


EVENUES of manufactured and nat- 

ural gas utilities aggregated $60,076,- 
833 in April 1931, as compared with $61,- 
957,931 in April 1930, a decline of 3 per 
cent, according to reports to the Statistical 
Department of the American Gas Associa- 
tion from companies serving 13,631,586 
customers and representing about 90 per 
cent of the public utility distribution of 
manufactured and natural gas. 

Revenues of the manufactured gas com- 
panies aggregated $32,938,731 for the 
month, a drop of 2 per cent from a year 
ago. The natural gas utilities reported 
revenues of $27,138,102, which were about 
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PAUL RYAN, Statistician 


4.4 per cent under the figures for April 
1930. 

Sales of manufactured gas reported for 
April totalled 31,317,662,000 cu.ft., a de- 
cline of 2 per cent, while natural gas utility 
sales for the month were 64,975,615,000 
cu.ft., a decline of nearly 8 per cent. 

A significant feature of the data on nat- 
ural gas was an increase of nearly 1 per 
cent registered in sales for domestic uses, 
reflecting in large part the industry’s pro- 
gram of development and expansion into 
new territories not formerly served with 
gas. This expansion of the domestic busi- 
ness was most notable in the mid-continent 


161 MANUFACTURED GAS COMPANIES 


Month of April 





Per cent 

1931 1930 Increase 
ae 8,992,700 8,972,999 0.2 
ar 31,317,662 31,999,648 — 2.1 
ose 32,938,731 33,584,650 — 19 
wae 15,595,256 16,490,215 — 5.4 
sibs 2,484,385 2,673,754 — 7.1 
ae 648,691 632,665 25 
es 4,471,286 4,055,512 10.2 
jai 376,989 142,185 a 
oe 23,576,607 23,994,331 — 1.7 
9,038,987 9,445,611 — 4.3 
429,815 311,453 38.0 
oak 9,468,802 9,757,064 — 3.0 
ee 33,045,409 33,751,395 — 2.1 


ees 4,397,814 4,338,112 1.4 
ae 218,091 200,699 8.7 
ne 15,669 15,881 — 1.3 
eee 4,706 4,299 9.5 
eee 2,606 2,960 — 
mae 4,638,886 4,561,951 5.7 
oes 28,923,977 28,710,952 0.7 
é%a 4,178,885 3,645,260 14.6 
cee 17,237,575 19,856,847 —13.2 
eee 14,007,821 17,415,956 —19.6 
tee 627,357 760,881 _— 
eee 64,975,615 70,389,896 — 7.7 
ace 19,104,765 19,133,987 — 0.2 
oan 2,047,336 1,932,017 6.0 
oe 4,080,720 4,944,640 —17.5 
ose 1,810,426 2,191,038 —17.4 
eas 94,855 171,599 —_ 
ee 27,138,102 28,373,281 — 4.4 


area, Kansas and Oklahoma both showing 
gains of nearly 30 per cent over April a 
year ago, while in Louisiana and Texas 
the gain in domestic sales averaged around 
25 per cent. 

Throughout the country generally, in- 
dustrial gas sales, both for manufactured 
and natural gas utilities, continued at levels 
considerably below the preceding year. In 
New England, industrial gas sales were 
down 3 per cent, while in the East North 
Central states the decline in this class of 
business was nearly 8 per cent. For the 
country at large, natural gas utilities re- 
ported a loss of 13 per cent for the month 
in sales of gas for industrial purposes. 


FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1931 


Four Months Ending April 30 





NATURAL GAS COMPANIES FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1931 


Per cent 
1931 1930 Increase 

See April 
128,390,984 130,186,819 — 14 
134,226,479 136,586,871 — 17 
66,198,430 69,491,309 — 4.7 
10,958,552 11,014,190 — 0.5 
2,987,699 3,209,304 — 6.9 
17,156,536 16,014,346 | 
1,457,954 598,800 — 
98,759,171 100,327,949 — 1.6 
38,164,482 38,827,863 — 1.7 
1,400,104 1,237,131 13.2 
39,564,586 40,064,994 — 1.3 
138,323,757 140,392,943 — 1.5 

See April 
135,192,095 140,199,291 — 36 
20,135,378 18,853,920 6.8 
69,220,944 81,011,559 —14.6 
49,842,917 66,464,642 —25.0 
2,355,200 3,037,768 -- 
276,746,534 309,567,180 —10.6 
88,531,654 91,324,783 — 3.1 
9,699,403 9,434,388 2.8 
16,549,542 20,321,295 —18.6 
65,557,041 8,410,203 —22.0 
419,457 701,978 — 
121,757,097 130,192,647 — 6.5 
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Associations Affiliated with A. G. A. 


Canadian Gas Association 

Pres—Hugh McNair, Winnipeg Electric 
Co., Winnipeg, Man. 

Sec.-Tr—G. W. Allen, 21 Astley Avenue, 
Toronto. 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association 

Pres —William J. Welsh, New York & 
Richmond Gas Co., Staten Island, New 
York. 

Chairman Gas Section—M. F. Clement, 
Rockland Light & Power Co., Middle- 
town, Ind. 

Sec.—C. H. B. Chapin, Grand Central 
Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


Illinois Gas Association 


Pres—H. A. Kleinman, Peoples Power 
Co., Moline, Ill. 

Sec.-Tr—George Schwaner, 617 Public 
Service Bldg., Springfield, III. 


Indiana Gas Association 


Pres.—T. L. Kemp, Indiana Consumers 
Gas & By-Products Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—P. A. McLeod, Northern In- 
diana Power Co., Huntington, Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association 

Pres.—Prof. A. H. White, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Grand Rapids 
Gas Light Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Maryland Utilities Association 

Pres.—Adrian Hughes, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 

Sec—D. E. Kinnear, 803 Court Square 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Mid-West Gas Association 

Pres.—John K. Swanson, Minneapolis Gas 
Light Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux City Gas 
& Electric Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 


2 





Missouri Association of Public Utilities 


Pres.—A. E. Bettis, Kansas City Power and 
Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr—F. D. Beardslee, 315 N. 12th 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Asst. Sec.—Jesse Blythe, 103 West High 
St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


New England Gas Association 


Pres—M. B. Webber, Arlington Gas 
Light Co., Arlington, Mass. 

Exec. Sec—C. D. Williams, 41 Mount 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

Chairman Operating Div—F. M. Good- 
win, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Sec. Operating Div—P. R. Buchanan, 
Hartford Gas Company, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Chairman Sales Div.—J. J. McKearin, 
Lowell Gas Light Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sec.-Tr. Sales Div.—Robert D. Stuart, Jr., 
Fall River Gas Works Co., Fall River, 

Mass. 

Chairman Industrial Div—Chas. H. 
O'Donnell, Boston Consolidated Gas 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Sec.-Tr. Industrial Div.—Phillip A. Nelles, 
Jr., C. H. Tenney Co., Boston, Mass. 
Chairman Acctg. Div.—C. N. Alexander, 
C. H. Tenney & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Sec.-Tr. Acctg. Div.—Otto Price, Boston, 

Mass. 

Chairman Manufacturer Div.—A. M. 
Slattery, The Hoffman Heater Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Sec.-Tr. Manufacturers Div.—J. H. Mc- 
Pherson, Clow Gasteam Heating Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


New Jersey Gas Association 


Pres—Louis Stoecker, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—H. E. Cliff, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association 


Pres—L. K. Langdon, Union Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sec.-Tr—Wm. H. Thompson, 811 First 
National Bank Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 


Pres—S. I. McElhoes, Southwestern 
Light & Power Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

Mgr.—E. F. McKay, 1020 Petroleum 
Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pres.—h. E. Fisher, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Mang. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 Sut- 
ter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 
Pres.—H. Smyser Bair, Pennsylvania Gas 
& Electric Co., York, Pa. 


Sec.-Tr.—Frank W. Lesley, Pennsylvania 
Gas & Electric Co., York, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s Associa- 
tion 

Pres.—George E. Welker, United Natural 
Gas Co., Oil City, Pa. 


Sec.-Tr.—B. H. Smyers, Jr., 435 Sixth 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 


Pres.—Edward N. Avegno, New Orleans 
Public Service, Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Sec.-Tr.—G. H. Schlatter, Birmingham 
Gas Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Southwestern Public Service Association 


Pres.—Knox Lee, Southwestern Gas & 
Electric Co., Marshall, Texas. 

Chairman Gas Section—Frank L. Chase, 
Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Sec.—E. N. Willis, 4115 Holiand Ave., 
Dallas, Texas. 


The Public Utilities Association of Vir- 
ginia 

Pres—T. Justin Moore, Va. Elec. & 
Power Co., Richmond, Va. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 
Pres.—A. J. Goedjen, Wisconsin Public 
Service Corp., Green Bay, Wis. 


Exec. Sec.—J. N. Cadby, 135 West Wells 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








Atlantic City, N. J. 


Thirteenth Annual Convention of the American Gas Association 
October 12-16, 1931 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


Salesman—experienced in sales promotion of 
all gas appliances including gas house heat- 
ing and distribution department of gas 
business; desires position with good oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Capable of taking 
charge of sales or distribution department, 
small company preferred. Will go anywhere. 
Married. Age 35. 409. 


Position of responsibility desired by experi- 
enced public utility executive. Possessed 
of diplomacy and ability in meeting the 
public. Good education, appearance, per- 
sonality and business judgment. 410. 


Gas engineer, now employed, desires change. 
Twelve years with large gas apparatus con- 
struction company. Experienced in design- 
ing, estimating and operating all sizes and 
types of gas plant equipment. 411. 


Superintendent or Assistant (36) with sixteen 
years’ experience in operation, maintenance 
and manufacture of water and coal gas 
plants. Understand high- and low-pressure 
distribution. Not afraid of hard work, can 
obtain results. Applicant willing to go 
anywhere his training and experience can 
be of use. 412. 


Young practical engineer, eight years’ experi- 
ence in installation, maintenance and lab- 
oratory testing of all types of gas appli- 
ances; would like connection with_ manu- 
facturer or gas company in New England 
or upper New York State. 413. 


Salesman having had several years’ experi- 
ence in selling general line of gas equip- 
ment. 414. 


Superintendent of small, or general foreman 
of large plant; twenty years’ broad experi- 
ence with various companies in manufactur- 
ing and construction. 415. 


Gas engineer desires position as assistant to 
an executive of a public utility or of a 
manufacturing company. College education; 
six years’ utility experience; prefers East- 
ern location. Knows industrial and house 
heating sales, development of new markets, 
rate and franchise matters, and public rela- 
tions. 418. 


Sales engineer, eighteen years’ experience in 
utility sales department activities and man- 
agement. Graduate engineer. Desires per- 
manent position with utility or manufac- 
turer. 419. 


Superintendent of measurement and distribu- 
tion of natural gas desires new connection. 
Twelve years’ experience in all branches 
of the gas industry, including production, 
transportation, measurement and distribu- 
tion, both industrial and domestic. Grad- 
uate Mechanical Engineer. Employed at 
present. Age 39. Married. 421. 


Manager of group small properties with nine- 
teen years’ technical and practical experi- 
ence in gas manufacture, high- and low-pres- 
sure distribution, construction, rate study, 
sales and public relations. Has built up 
several run-down properties. Desires simi- 
lar position or assistant to executive with 
opportunity for advancement. 422. 


Manager with twelve years’ experience in all 
phases of natural gas business desires posi- 
tion as manager of small plant or assistant 
to manager of large plant. 423. 


Commercial manager with a record in the 
electric as well as the gas industry wishes 
a new connection in which to demonstrate 
his sales ability. Broad experience and a 
record of accomplishment in the appliance 
manufacturing as well as the utility field. 
Versed in sales research, budget control, 
surveys, reports, etc. Also publicity and 
gas engineering. Now located in the east. 


Manager, University Graduate (M.E.) with 
five years’ experience in production, dis- 
tribution and industrial engineering; quali- 
fied to manage property 5000 to 10,000 meters. 
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Chemist, experienced in the preparation of 
reports, cost estimates, market surveys and 
in patent and literature searches. Univer- 
sity graduate, M.S. (33); ten years’ research 
experience in gas and oil fields. 429. 


Engineer-Manager with technical education 
and eighteen years of service in all branches 
of the gas industry, both manufactured and 
natural, including public utilities commis- 
sions, desires position with considerable re- 
sponsibility requiring executive ability, 
technical training and practical experience. 


Salesman with twelve years’ experience, 
mostly gas ranges, as manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative selling the public utilities in 
Metropolitan New York and Mid-West, de- 
sires a new connection with a progressive 
manufacturer or public utility. 431. 


Gas boiler salesman and engineer with manu- 
facturer or gas company. Twelve years’ ex- 
perience, sales-engineering all phases of gas 
boiler application and control work. Can 
figure radiation B.t.u. transmission method, 
lay out and supervise all types of heating 
and installation; good gas company and 
trade following. No objection to travelling. 


Industrial engineer (38) with technical and 
cadet education; twelve years’ experience in 
application of natural and manufactured gas 
for industrial, commercial, power, large 
heating boilers and house heating purposes. 
Experience includes industrial surveys, 
sales, equipment design, installation and ad- 
justment; interested in new connection with 
gas company or appliance manufacturer. 433. 


Twenty years as Manager. Have thorough 
practical working knowledge of every de- 
partment, and excellent record for economi- 
cal operation. Coal or water gas, high or 
low pressure. I can put your plant on a 
sound basis and get results. Married. 434. 


Public relations adviser available for public 
relations or supervisory or managerial posi- 
tion with public utility; or secretary public 
utility association. Wide experience in this 
field as Association Secretary. Now located 
in Southwest, but willing to go elsewhere. 


Man 36 years of age with well rounded util- 
ity experience having been general manager 
of a small: property, house heating engineer 
for a metropolitan company, sales manager 
for a gas and electric company, of 125,000 
meters, coal and water gas plant experience, 
gas and electric appliance buying and mer- 
chandising, available now. 436. 


Engineer-accountant, experienced in _ public 
utility, general accounting, municipal, state 
and federal tax procedure. Background in- 
cludes federal service and state regulatory 
work in capitalization appraisal and valua- 
tion. Thoroughly familiar with modern rate 
structures and preparation of rate case ma- 
terial and exhibits. 437. 


Engineer-executive (36) of proven ability han- 
dling unusual difficulties in operation and 
construction. Twelve years , experience 
manufactured gas and four years’ electrical. 
Mechanical engineer graduate. Familiar 
New England and Canadian territory. Will 
go anywhere where there is real work to be 
done. 


Accountant-Auditor, broad experience in util- 
ity and public accounting. Speaks Spanish, 
Portugese, some French and German. Accus- 
tomed to living and traveling abroad; will- 
ing to travel or locate anywhere. Has execu- 
tive ability and initiative; used to handling 
confidential matters and dealing with public 
officials. 439, 


y record of results as an owner of three 
plants (coal and c.w.g.) makes me available 
to those desiring a first class manager. 
Have lately disposed of last property and 
am open for an opportunity in any location. 


My 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


Leading manufacturer wants gas range con- 
struction engineer with expert manufactur- 
ing knowledge on pressed steel and grey 
iron construction. Must have successful 
record and experience with ability to take 
complete charge. Wonderful opportunity 
for the man who qualifies. State salary 
earned in the past and give complete de- 
tailed information as to experience. 0207. 


Manufacturer’s Representatives to handle 
well-known line of Circulating Cabinet 
Heater. Have interesting proposition for 
representatives who have fiad experience in 
handling this type of equipment. 0211. 


Stove Merchandising Men: If you are a live, 
aggressive, high- grade man familiar with 
public utility requirements and seek an op- 
portunity of associating yourself with a 
leading manufacturer offering the best stove 
values in the industry, state your qualifica- 
tions and communicate with 0214. 


Engineer to lay out and conduct research 
work on industrial gas applications. Loca- 
tion Ohio. Must be technical graduate with 
several years’ experience in industrial de- 
partment of gas company. Age preferably 
30 to 35. Good opportunity for advancement. 
State age, experience in detail, and salary 
expected. 0216. 


Manufacturer’s representatives wanted to con- 
tact utilities with high grade line of auto- 
matic storage gas water heaters and con- 
version burners now being marketed by one 
of the country’s foremost heater manufactur- 
ers. Company now making sales arrange- 
ments for entire country. Some very desir- 
able territories still available. Straight 
commission arrangement. 0217. 


Rate engineer with both engineering and ac- 
counting experience. Knowledge of rate 
forms, structure and rate-making necessary. 
Salary about $4000. 0218. 


Manufacturer of gas ranges and appliances 
with national distribution, one of the lead- 
ers in its field, has place for several keen, 
aggressive utility salesmen with proven 
sales ability and successful sales records 
willing to invest some titre working in a 
junior capacity with possibilities for ad- 
vancement. Interview determined upon com- 
plete information regarding ability and rec- 
ord. Positions available are in the East. 


0219. 








Advertisers of “Positions Open” 
receive many communications and 
when preparing a “short list,’ or 
making a final selection, the letter 
of application constitutes the only 
spokesman for the individual out 
of a large number of qualified per- 
sonnel. 

Attention is invited to a few of 
the apparently minor, but actually 
very important, considerations often 
cmiel in applying for adver- 
tised vacancies. First are neatness, 
conciseness and accuracy, and use 
of the typewriter is essential; next 
is furnishing full details of all the 
information requested by the adver- 
tisement and another is that only 
advertisements in the current issue 
of the MONTHLY should be ac- 
knowledged. 

The market for selling personal 
service is strongly competitive and 
all of the legitimate sales methods 
may be necessary. 
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